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PREFACE 


ANY  times  in  the  years  of  which  I  shall 
write,  and  more  especially  in  the  last  few 
years,  I  have  thought  what  a  great  thing 
it  would  have  been  had  my  father,  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  so  on  back  for  generations, 
written  their  biography  and  kept  up  the  fam¬ 
ily  genealogy,  that  their  posterity  might  know 
who  they  were,  where  they  lived,  what  occu¬ 
pations  they  engaged  in  etc.  etc.  In  fact,  I 
think  every  family  head  should  do  this  to  a 
certain  extent.  Had  this  been  done  in  my 
branch  of  the  Townley  family,  we  would  now 
be  millionaires,  as  I  shall  show  later  on. 

In  observing  the  lives  of  old  people  I  have 
noticed  that  their  declining  years  are  spent 
mostly  in  mingling  with,  and  looking  up  old 
friends  and  meditating  over  their  past  lives; 
and  I  have  often  thought  what  a  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  them  to  have  a  work  of  this  kind, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  many  motives  I  have  in 
getting  out  this  record. 

It  is  a  fact  that  nowadavs  one  can  trace  the 
breeding  of  horses  and  cattle  back  more  gener¬ 
ations,  and  with  more  authenticity  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  we  meet  in  everyday  life. 

That  mv  children  shall  know'  as  much  about 
their  ancestry  as  I  ever  did,  I  hereby  set  out 
to  write  in  my  own  language  and  style,  their 
geneology  so  far  as  I  knowr,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  short  biography  of  myself,  which  I  hope 
will  be  appreciated  by  them,  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  so  on,  as  a  like  history  of 


my  ancestors  would  be  to  myself,  and  I  feel 
sure  it  will  be.  And  that  is  why  I  will  try  to 
condense  my  thought  and  employ  the  winter 
hours  in  getting  up  this  work,  and  I  feel  that 
it  will  speak  pride  and  satisfaction  to  my  dear 
six  boys  as  well  as  to  the  descendants  of  my 
three  brothers,  years  after  I  have  been  called 
to  the  departed — to  all  of  whom  this  feeble 
effort  is  dedicated. 

The  pleasure  I’ll  take  retracing  my  steps,  of 
seventy  years  gone  by,  ivill  rival  a  trip  to  the 
Holy  Land,  or  an  aeroplane  ride  through  the 
sky. 

CHARLES  VALENTINE  TOWNLEY. 


sr  \v  • 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  CHARLES  VALEN¬ 
TINE  TOWNLEY 

HE  first  thing  I  can  remember  was  when 
I  was  four  years  old,  my  mother  had  made 
me  a  pair  of  trousers  and  waist.  She  took 
off  my  dress  and  put  the  suit  on  me,  and  had 
me  looking  all  over  the  place  trying  to  find 
myself,  and  this  same  year  I  had  my  picture 
taken,  which  I  still  have.  I  went  to  Sharon 
school  winter  and  summer  until  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  then  I  went  only  during  the  winter 
months,  as  I  helped  my  father  on  the  farm, 
and  when  I  was  fourteen  years  old  I  made  a 
hand  in  the  harvest  held  and  made  my  station 
the  same  as  the  men  did  in  wheat  and  oats 
harvest.  Father  used  to  let  me  work  out  for 
the  neighbors  a  few  days  just  before  the 
fourth  of  July  so  I  could  have  money  to  spend 
on  that  day.  The  first  time  I  did  this  I  was 
fourteen  years  old,  I  made  $3.00  working  for 
one  of  our  neighbors  by  the  name  of  Bill  Ar¬ 
nett.  On  the  Fourth  I  put  the  saddle  on  one 
of  our  work  horses  and  went  to  Erie,  which 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  Rock  River  from 
our  place  and  about  six  miles  away.  There 
were  no  bridges  over  the  river  those  days  and 
I  went  across  on  a  ferry  boat  and  the  first  one 
I  had  ever  seen,  that  was  the  biggest  Fourth  I 
ever  celebrated,  I  ate  peanuts,  drank  red  lem¬ 
onade,  watched  the  boys  and  girls  dance  and 
just  made  the  money  fly.  When  I  got  home 
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and  went  up  stairs  to  go  to  bed  at  10 :30  o’clock 
which  was  very  late  for  me  to  be  up,  I  sat 
down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  by  the  light 
of  a  tallow  candle  counted  my  money  and  I 
had  $2.20  left,  I  had  spent  just  80  cents.  I  work¬ 
ed  for  this  man  Arnett  several  times.  He  was 
a  rich  man  those  days  and  kept  four  hired  men 
besides  two  jockeys,  he  had  a  lot  of  running 
horses  and  every  fall  took  in  the  fairs  and  race 
meetings  in  a  radius  of  100  miles  or  so.  Here 
is  where  I  rode  my  first  race  horse  and  formed 
a  liking  for  the  sport.  There  were  other 
sports  carried  on  at  this  farm  that  would  make 
a  boy  run  away  from  home  once  in  awhile  on 
Sundays  instead  of  going  to  Sunday  school,  for 
every  Sunday,  it  seemed  that  every  boy  and 
man  too,  went  over  to  Bill  Arnett’s,  They 
worked  out  the  runners  every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  then  there  was  a  lot  of  card  playing 
(not  gambling)  running  foot  races  and  boxing. 
I  got  so  I  could  do  all  of  these  pretty  well  ex¬ 
cept  I  never  cared  for  the  cards. 

By  way  of  apology,  I  will  state  that  it  will 
not  require  the  services  of  a  detective  to  de¬ 
termine  that  the  writer  of  this  book  was  an 
uneducated  person,  for  what  schooling  I  got 
was  only  two  or  three  months  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  not  being  a  very  apt  scholar  did  not  get 
very  far,  but  was  near  perfect  on  several  oth¬ 
er  things  that  were  not  conducive  to  an  educa¬ 
tion.  I  have  no  recollection  of  being  at  the 
head  of  my  class  unless  it  was  when  several 
members  of  the  class  were  absent.  As  I  re- 
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member,  in  most  of  my  classes  I  ran  third,  or 
once  in  a  while  a  good  second. 

I  always  went  to  Sunday  School  up  to  the 
time  I  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  was  required 
to  learn  ten  verses  in  the  Bible  to  recite  every 

'Sunday,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  some  of 
them,  nor  have  I  forgotten  how  I  dreaded  Sun¬ 
day  to  come  and  those  verses — well  they  most 
drove  me  away  from  home;  and  many  Sun¬ 
days  they  did  so,  but  I  only  went  over  to  Ar¬ 
nett’s  a  mile  away,  and  I  always  got  what 
father  called  “a  tannin”  when  I  got  home,  for 
he  was  the  Sunday  School  Superintendent  as 
long  as  we  lived  in  Sharon  and  he  always  knew 
when  I  was  absent.  The  last  tannin’  I  got  he 
never  gave  me,  for  as  I  remember  I  would  not 
let  one  of  my  brothers  have  my  riding  bridle 
after  father  had  told  me  to  do  so,  and  I  saw 
him  go  up  to  the  same  old  hickory  tree  and  cut 
a  hickory,  and  as  he  came  toward  me  I  cleared 
a  five  foot  pair  of  bars  and  he  did  not  come 
any  farther  and  let  me  go.  I  was  getting 
most  too  old  to  be  “tanned”.  Father  gave  me 
Old  Kit’s  colt  one  spring,  and  I  broke  her  to 
ride  when  she  was  three  years  old.  She  was  a 
nice  little  black,  of  Morgan  stock,  and  I  called 
her  Tobias.  I  had  an  English  watch  that  I 
had  traded  all  mv  earthly  possessions  for  and 
the  maker’s  name  engraved  inside  was  “To¬ 
bias”,  and  I  thought  what  a  nice  name  for  my 
filly,  so  I  named  her  after  the  English  watch¬ 
maker.  For  short  I  called  her  “Tobe”.  Well 
I  always  thought  Tobe  ought  to  be  a  fast  run- 
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ner  and  I  used  to  let  her  break  away  once  in  a 
while  when  no  one  was  looking,  so  one  day 
a  neighbor  boy  and  I  made  a  friendly  match 
and  no  one  but  us  were  to  know  anything 
about  it.  We  met  on  the  county  line  between 
Henry  and  Whiteside  County  and  started  the 
race.  I  got  in  the  lead  and  was  pulling  my 
mare  in  front  of  his  when  she  fell  and  slid  on 
the  frozen  ground  for  several  feet  hurting  her 
stifle  so  bad  that  she  could  walk  only  on  three 
legs,  and  for  me,  I  could  not  walk  on  any,  blood 
ran  from  my  ears  and  for  four  hours  they 
could  not  tell  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead. 
Finally  I  got  well  in  a  few  weeks  and  father 
took  Tobe  to  Geneseo,  ten  miles  away,  to  get 
her  fixed  up.  When  she  came  home  I  decided 
not  to  make  a  runner  out  of  her  but  would  put 
her  to  trotting. 

(We  children  were  taught  to  call  our  father 
and  mother  “Pa”  and  “Ma”,  and  it  is  most  nat¬ 
ural  now  for  me  to  do  so,  so  here  goes.)  Pa 
and  Ma  had  gone  to  town  one  day  early  in  the 
morning,  and  knowing  it  would  take  all  day 
for  them  to  make  the  trip  I  decided  to  give 
Tobe  her  first  trotting  lesson.  Dr.  Talcot  lived 
a  mile  north  of  us  and  he  had  a  black  horse 
'  and  a  sulkey  that  he  used  in  his  practice.  This 
sulkey  was  the  lightest  vehicle  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  weighed  a  little  over  two  hundred  pounds 
and  had  two  high  springs  under  the  seat,  one 
on  either  side.  I  took  Tobe  up  to  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  and  he  loaned  me  the  sulkey,  so  I  hooked 
up  and  started  off  toward  home.  Things 
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went  along  very  well  until  I  passed  our  home 
where  I  met  one  of  our  neighbors,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son,  and  as  he  had  a  heavy  farm  wagon  and 
I  a  sulkey  I  turned  off  the  turnpike  to  give 
him  all  the  roadway.  About  this  time,  over 
goes  the  sulkey  and  Tobe  commenced  to  kick 
and  run.  I  fell  clear  of  the  rig  and  held  to 
the  lines  until  she  had  pulled  me  through 
smartweed  until  I  lost  my  shirt,  and  the  clip 
was  getting  so  fast  I  was  obliged  to  let  go,  and 
Tobe  went  running  and  kicking  down  the  road 
and  one  hour  later  was  captured  with  one 
shaft  hanging  to  her  about  two  miles  from 
home.  Tobe  had  to  go  back  to  the  veterinary 
and  I  have  forgotten  what  Pa  had  to  pay  Dr. 
Talcot  for  the  sulkey. 

The  above  was  not  the  only  time  I  was  pick¬ 
ed  up  for  dead.  Once  when  I  was  breaking  a 
colt  to  ride,  and  once  when  a  pacer  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  drive  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  16  seconds 
for  a  prospective  buyer.  The  pacer  was  step¬ 
ping  very  fast  on  the  back  stretch  of  the  track 
and  when  the  runner  came  along  the  side  of 
her  she  made  a  break  and  having  hopples  on, 
made  a  complete  somersault,  sulky  and  all, 
throwing  me  some  thirty  feet. 
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LEAVING  THE  FARM 
N  the  spring  of  1872  my  mother  came  ' 
down  to  the  lower  well  where  I  was 
pumping  water  and  told  me  in  a  very 
confidential  way  that  my  father  was  talking 
of  renting  the  farm,  having  a  sale  and  moving 
to  town,  and  if  he  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject, 
to  encourage  him  all  I  could  to  get  him  to  do 
it,  as  she  was  tired  out  and  that  he  was  not 
in  good  health  anyway,  (which  was  a  fact). 
We  rented  the  farm  and  had  the  sale,  but  to 
leave  the  old  home  where  we  were  all  born  and 
had  such  good  times  was  not  so  easy  after  all. 

I  remember  our  old  dog,  “Pomp”  cried  every 
night  for  a  week  after  we  commenced  to  tear 
up,  and  we  used  to  go  out  and  make  him  stop, 
for  they  said  it  was  a  sign  that  some  one  was 
going  to  die.  It  took  several  wagon  loads  to 
take  our  things  to  town,  and  I  drove  one  of  the 
teams  and  my  three  brothers  were  on  the  wag¬ 
on  with  me,  and  when  we  had  made  nine  miles 
of  our  journey  and  was  beginning  to  get  in  the 
edge  of  town  we  heard  a  train  whistle  and 
finally  saw  a  freight  coming  toward  town ;  we 
all  fell  off  the  wagon,  tied  the  horses  and  ran 
across  lots  for  a  half  a  mile  to  see  the  cars — 
and  in  consequence  had  a  hard  time  to  find 
where  we  were  to  drive  our  load.  My  father 
had  bought  out  a  Feed  and  Sales  Stable  in 
Geneseo,  and  a  year  later  started  the  Geneseo 
Marble  works.  Father  soon  found  that  the 
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country  was  a  good  deal  better  place  for  boys 
than  town,  and  therefore  got  me  a  job  on  a 
farm  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harmon 
Pence,  2VL>  miles  Southwest  of  Geneseo.  I  was 
to  get  $200  a  year  and  was  to  have  all  the 
money.  This  looked  pretty  big  to  me  but  I 
did  not  quite  stay  my  time  out.  I  had  never 
been  away  from  home  and  Sunday  evening 
when  father  took  me  out  to  commence  work,  I 
realized  what  had  happened  and  what  it  was 
to  be  left  among  strangers.  I  went  up  stairs 
in  the  room  I  was  to  occupy  and  through  a 
north  window  I  could  see  the  horse  and  buggy 
and  my  father  moving  slowly  out  of  sight,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  my  feelings  were  I  to  live 
a  thousand  years. 

I  have  heard  people  speak  of  homesickness 
but  can  truthfully  say,  one  can  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  it  unless  they  have  actually  experi¬ 
enced  it.  I  even  counted  the  minutes  of  the 
days  and  on  Saturday  nights  would  cut  across 
fields  and  even  run  toward  town  and  get  my 
supper  after  I  got  home.  My  folks  saw  it  was 
most  killing  me  to  stay  out  there  where  there 
were  no  children,  just  a  man  and  an  invalid 
wife,  so  they  got  me  a  place  nine  miles  south¬ 
east  with  a  fine  man  by  the  name  of  Brunis 
Ayres,  father  of  J.  C.  F.  Ayres  of  Johnson  Co. 
John  was  about  my  age  and  I  remember  I  got 
along  pretty  well  unless  on  a  quiet  evening,  or 
Sunday '  mornings,  I  could  hear  one  of  the 
church  bells  in  town,  then  I  always  got  like 
Nick  Teitz’s  mules,  (whenever  they  heard  the 
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dinner  bell  ring  for  dinner,  Nick  never  had  a 
hired  man  who  could  keep  the  mules  from  go¬ 
ing  to  the  barn,  no  matter  on  what  part  of  the 
farm  they  were  working).  John  Ayres  and  I 
had  lots  of  fun  on  their  old  farm  and  even  now 
he. will  tell  of  a  trip  I  took  down  a  lane  astride 
a  yearling  calf  which  I  had  jumped  upon  while 
the  calf  was  taking  a  nap  in  a  fence  corner. 

I  finally  persuaded  my  father  I  could  do  bet¬ 
ter  by  going  to  work  in  the  marble  shop.  And 
after  working  there  about  a  year  I  decided  to 
go  west,  and  grow  up  with  the  country,  and 
in  company  with  Myron  E.  McHenry,  (who 
later  became  the  greatest  horseman  and  race 
driver  in  the  world,  the  first  man  to  develop 
Dan  Patch  1 :55  and  scores  of  other  great  per¬ 
formers)  without  the  full  consent  of  our  par¬ 
ents,  started  for  the  west.  I  remember  we 
had  bought  tickets  for  Colfax,  Iowa,  but  after 
we  had  gone  twenty  miles  of  our  trip,  the 
train  stopped  several  minutes  at  Davenport, 
and  we  noticed  a  gray  horse  with  a  red  blank¬ 
et  on  in  a  blacksmith  shop  which  was  close  to 
our  train.  We  went  over  and  inquired  of  the 
man  in  charge,  and  he  said  the  fair  was  going 
on,  and  we  left  our  train  to  go  on,  and  follow¬ 
ed  the  gray  horse  and  red  blanket  two  miles 
north  over  the  hills,  to  the  Fair  Grounds  where 
we  remained  two  days  before  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther  on  our  western  trip.  We  finally  landed  in 
Prairie  City,  Iowa,  our  desired  destination, 
for  McHenry  had  an  uncle  living  there,  and  we 
put  up  at  the  McHenry  residence  until  we 
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Dan  Patch”  1:55  ^  World’s  Fastest  Pacer 
McHenry  I  p 


found  employment.  Here  is  where  McHenry 
got  his  first  experience  with  race  horses.  He 
went  to  work  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gif- 
ford,  who  owned  the  then  fast  pacer  “Lady  El¬ 
gin.”  McHenry  took  care  of  her  and  afterwards 
\yent  on  in  the  business  from  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  to  become  the  greatest  race  horse  driv¬ 
er  and  developer  in  the  world,  and  so  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  best  turf  writers  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  was  in  1875  and  that  fall  I  went 
back  home  and  attended  a  private  school  under 
Prof.  Waldo.  In  the  spring  of  1876  I  went 
west  again,  stopping  at  Butler  Counv,  Kansas, 
with  a  family  who  used  to  live  near  us  in  Illi¬ 
nois  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  They  had  a 
daughter  whom  I  used  to  think  was  a  nice  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  and  really  I  think  that  is  why  I  went 
west  at  that  time.  But  she  did  not  look  as 
sweet  to  me  as  I  imagined  she  would  and  I 
soon  went  back  to  Geneseo.  However,  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  Kansas  (at  that  time 
called  Bleeding  Kansas)  and  I  told  my  father 
what  a  great  state  I  thought  it  would  soon  be¬ 
come  and  in  the  fall  of  1876  we  all  came  to  Ola¬ 
the,  bought  a  home  at  northeast  corner  of 
Cherry  and  Spruce  and  a  farm  five  miles’  south 
and  one  and  one  half  miles  west  of  Gardner  on 
the  Johnson  and  Miami  County  line. 

On  the  29th  day  of  August,  1876,  we  were  all 
ready  to  leave  old  Illinois  for  Kansas,  and  that 
night  I  left,  in  charge  of  the  car,  with  five 

head  of  horses  and  all  our  household  goods,  etc. 
An  uncle  of  mine  and  his  wife  came  along  with 
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the  folks  and  his  wife  kept  house  on  the  farm 
and  my  brother  Fred  stayed  there,  and  most  of 
the  time  my  father  was- there.  In  May,  1877, 
father  bought  out  a  furniture  store  in  Olathe 
and  turned  it  over,  or  rather  gave  it  to  me.  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1878, 1  married,  and  the  next  spring 
moved  to  the  farm  myself.  But  we  lived  there 
only  one  year  when  I  moved  back  to  Olathe  and 
again  went  into  the  furniture  and  undertak¬ 
ing  business  in  which  I  remained  for  about 
three  years.  After  that  I  went  to  work  in 
the  marble  works  of  W.  P.  K.  Hedrick  and  re¬ 
mained  with  him  until  1884,  when  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Johnson  Couny.  Then  he 
made  me  under-sheriff  and  I  served  under 
him  four  years,  when  I  was  elected  to  that  of¬ 
fice  myself. 

I  then  moved  my  family  from  our  home  on 
North  Kansas  Avenue  (now  owned  by  W. 
G  Tainter)  to  the  old  stone  jail  on  Chest¬ 
nut  street  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
the  Carnegie  library.  I  served  two  years, 
1888-1889  and  during  my  term  of  office  I  built 
me  a  good  home  in  Belmont  addition  on  South 
Chestnut  street,  now  owned  by  A.  A.  Green  to 
which  place  I  moved  at  the  expiration  of  my 

term  as  sheriff  (I  did  not  run  for  a  second 
term)  and  lived  there  until  1892  when  I  moved 
to  Fairview  Stock  Farm,  a  120  acre  tract  (now 
Fairview  Addition )  and  lived  there  nine  years. 
This  was  a  very  fine  place,  fitted  with  many 
fine  barns  and  a  good  half  mile  race  track  and 
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during  my  nine  years  stay  I  never  had  less 
than  8  to  12  horses  in  training  the  year  round. 

In  April  1905  my  friends  elected  me  to  the 
office  of  councilman  from  mv  ward  (the  sec- 
ond)  and  in  April  1907  re-elected  me,  and  again 
in  1909,  making  three  terms  at  $1.00  per  year. 
In  April  1910,  C.  W.  Gorsuch  was  elected  may¬ 
or  and  he  appointed  me  city  clerk.  During  Mr. 
Gorsuch’s  administration  he  caused  an  election 
to  be  held  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
Commission  form  of  government  which  result¬ 
ed  in  its  adoption.  In  1912  I  was  elected  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  Olathe  for  the  two 
year  term,  at  the  expiration  of  which  I  was  re¬ 
elected  for  the  three  year  term. 

From  Fairview  I  moved  to  the  Northwest 
corner  of  Pine  and  Poplar  streets  where  I  lived 
four  years  when  I  sold  out  and  rented  two  dif¬ 
ferent  places  in  Olathe.  In  1917  I  had  a  sale 
and  sold  all  my  horses  and  other  stock  and 
moved  to  Kansas  City  on  October  17,  of  that 
year.  I  now  reside  at  2939  Lockridge  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  After  we  moved  to  Kansas 
City  I  was  employed  by  the  Chicago  Rock 
Island  R.  R.  Company  and  stayed  in  their  em¬ 
ploy  nine  years  as  special  officer  leaving  their 
employ  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

Since  a  child  I  have  always  had  a  desire  to 
keep  things  (old  relics  or  gifts,  however  small, 
except  money)  I  never  could  keep  money  very 
well  and  yet  I  was  not  a  person  whom  one 
would  call  a  spendthrift.  Of  course  I  never 
had  much  money,  nor  a  desire  to  become  weal- 
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thy,  although  in  1SD5  it  would  have  taken 
$15,000.00  to  have  taken  what  property  and 
money  I  then  possessed.  In  those  days  a  man 
that  was  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars  was 
considered  rich. 

OLD  KEEPSAKES 

I  have  over  fifty  vestpocket  memorandum 
books,  each  of  which  I  carried  one  year,  and  I 
find  they  will  be  of  great  service  to  me  in  get¬ 
ting  out  this  book,  tracing  my  steps  since  I  was 
a  little  boy  on  my  father’s  farm  in  Illinois.  I 
have  the  first  letter  and  envelope  I  ever  re¬ 
ceived,  postmarked  1862.  I  have  all  my  Sun¬ 
day  School  cards,  and  “rewards  of  merit”  re¬ 
ceived  at  country  school  since  1864.  I  have 
the  first  necktie  I  ever  wore,  as  well  as  the 
first  pair  of  sleeve  buttons,  gold  faced  and 
mounted  by  hand.  Also  the  first  picture  of 
myself  taken  at  four  years  of  age,  and  a  fami¬ 
ly  group  taken  68  years  ago.  Also  have  many 
other  keepsakes  of  long  ago. 

EARLY  AMBITIONS 

My  ambition  in  early  life  was  to  become  a 
great  horseman  and  race  driver,  and  a  great 
boxer,  I  tried  all  of  them  out  pretty  well  but 
never  became  great  at  either. 

I  organized  three  boxing  clubs  in  my  time, 
one  in  Illinois,  one  a  Prairie  City,  Iowa,  and 
one  at  Olathe,  Kansas.  As  to  the  horses  I  feel 
that  I  have  been  rather  successful  with  them. 
I  never  cared  much  for  the  runners  nor  the 
pacers,  but  always  loved  the  trotter. 
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I  always  did  my  own  driving  and  raised  and 
developed  all  my  best  trotters  excepting  two. 
One  of  these  was  given  to  me  because  she 
was  so  badly  blemshed,  it  was  thought  she 
would  never  be  of  any  account  The  other  I 
.  bought  after  he  had  been  trained  and  raced 
by  two  high  class  trainers  and  sent  back  to  the 
owner  as  counterfeit.  But  they  both  became 
the  fastest  and  best  race  horses  I  ever  owned. 
One  developed  to  be  the  fastest  trotting  stallion 
that  ever  went  out  of  the  West.  He  retired 
with  a  record  of  2:04%.  While  the  horses  do 
not  owe  me  anything,  and  while  racing  is  the 
most  fascinating  game  in  the  world,  from  my 
observations  in  the  last  fifty  years,  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  against  going  into  it  or  the  boxing  game 
either  as  a  profession,  for  there  is  not  much 
in  it  unless  you  get  at  the  top;  and  few  ever 
reach  that  point.  Many  die  early  or  in  middle 
life  and  die  broke. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  WITH  HORSES 

(Place  of  beginning  of  my  horse  experience) 

Always  Horse  Crazy 

Gave  up  all  my  show  money  in  order  to  lead 

the  pony 

N  order  to  show  how  much  smarter  town 
boys  were  sixty  years  ago,  than  the 
country  boy  who  got  to  town  only  once 


* 
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in  about  two  years,  I  must  tell  one  on  myself. 
There  was  a  big  show  advertised  to  be  in 
Geneseo  the  year  I  was  twelve  years  old. 
Pa  had  promised  us  that  if  we  would  be  good 
boys  he  would  take  us  to  the  circus.  It  was 
called  the  Evans  Bros.,  or  “-Twelve  Campbell 
Circus”.  We  loaded  the  lower  box  with  corn 
to  sell  in  order  to  have  money  to  take  in  the 
show,  so  Pa  and  Ma  and  us  boys  all  got  on  and 
started  off  for  a  gala  dav.  When  we  got  to 

O  v  O 

Green  River,  one  and  one-half  miles  north  of 
town  we  saw  the  show  which  had  just  reach¬ 
ed  the  river  bank,  i  All  circuses  traveled  over¬ 
land  those  days,)  and  was  preparing  for  their 
parade.  Pa  let  us  boys  get  off  a  few  minutes 
to  see  the  sight.  Seemed  like  there  were  a 
thousand  boys  there.  I  noticed  two  black 
ponies  and  each  had  a  bridle  and  red  blanket 
on  and  on  the  blanket  sat  a  small  monkey; 
they  were  the  first  little  black  ponies  I  had 
ever  seen  and  I  thought  the  prettiest  things 
in  the  world.  I  told  Pa  if  he  would  give  me 
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my  show  money  I  would  follow  the  show  to 
town  along  with  the  town  boys.  He  gave  me 
twenty  five  cents,  and  with  twenty  five  cents 
that  I  had  of  my  own,  made  me  fifty  cents. 
This  I  gave  to  one  of  the  boys  if  he  would  let 
,  me  lead  the  pony.  I  remember  I  was  barefoot¬ 
ed  and  that  I  led  the  pony  to  town  and  all 
over  town,  in  all,  at  least  four  or  five  miles, 
and  that  I  did  not  get  to  see  the  show,  but 
the  boy  to  whom  I  gave  the  money  went  to 
the  show  on  the  ticket  that  the  man  in  charge 
had  given  him,  if  he  would  lead  the  pony,  and 
he  had  the  fifty  cents  that  I  gave  him  besides. 
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THE  HORSE 

N  1S92  I  had  gotten  together  a  fine  Sta¬ 
ble  of  harness  horses  and  kept  a  trainer 
the  year  ’round  at  the  then  good  salary 
of  $50.00  per  month.  I  had  bought  the  best 
trotting  bred  stallion  ever  brought  to  East¬ 
ern  Kansas  up  to  that  time,  costing  me  $3200., 
and  my  trainer  trained  and  raced  him.  At 
Kansas  City  where  my  horse  was  favorite 
my  man  got  him  distanced.  This  did  not  suit 
me  very  well  and  I  told  him  that  a  man  to  own 
as  good  a  horse  as  that  was,  should  be  able 
also  to  drive  him,  and  that  hereafter  I  would 
drive  my  own  horses.  The  next  race  this 
horse  was  in  I  won  with  him,  shipped  home, 
and  the  next  spring  the  horse  died.  This  was 
quite  a  loss  to  me  too.  This  horse  was 
“Elector”  by  “Sweepstakes  298”,  son  of  “Hamb- 
letonion  10”  dam  of  “Breeze”  a  great  mare, 
owned  by  Mr.  Havermeyer,  of  New  York,  by 
“Dr.  Parmlee”  a  son  also  of  “Hambletonion  10”. 
After  “Elector”  died  I  went  to  Lafayette,  Ind. 
and  paid  $800.00  for  a  yearling  colt  handed 
“Kluto.”  He  was  the  fastest  yearling  trot¬ 
ter  I  had  ever  seen.  I  raced  him  as  a  three, 
four  and  a  five  year  old.  He  got  a  record  of 
2:28  but  was  not  a  high  class  trotter,  but  was 
a  beautiful  show  horse.  In  1892  Dr.  Brock, 
of  Leavenworth,  Kansas  sent  me  a  four  year 
old  filly  and  a  three  year  old  stallion  to  train. 
I  did  fine  with  both  of  them.  One  was  “The 
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Princess”  2:30  trotting  and  2:19  pacing.  The 
other  was  the  grand  old  campaigner  “Greever” 
2 :21x/^  whom  I  bought  and  raced  six  consecut¬ 
ive  years  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri 
and  Kansas.  His  record  was  no  measure  of 
his  speed  as  he  could  have  retired  with  a  race 
'record  better  than  2:15  had  I  desired  it.  He 
raced,  as  did  all  my  horses,  on  half  mile  tracks 


and  beat  in  races  such  noted  horses  as  “New 
Fashion”,  “Keyote”,  “Whiskers”,  “Joy”,  “Earl 
King”,  “Huxham”,  “Josephine  Dixon”  and 
others.  “Greever”  and  “The  Princess”  were 
out  of  “Queen  Spreague”  whom  Dr.  Brock 
bought  at  auction  at  Canton,  Illinois  and  paid 
$1775.00  for  her. 
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NELLIE  GROVE 


DID  so  well  with  these  two  colts  that 
Dr.  Brock  gave  me  “Queen’s”  third  colt, 
a  long  leggy  filly  by  “Happy  Heir”  3531. 


She  was  named  “Nellie  Grove”  and  foaled 
April  29,  1892.  I  got  her  in  December,  1893. 
I  broke  her  as  a  four  year  old  and  in  her  five 
year  old  form  I  started  her  twelve  times;  she 
was  seven  times  second.  At  Davenport,  Iowa, 
she  seemed  so  lame  that  I  thought  I  had  better 
give  her  a  record  as  I  never  would  get  to 
race  her  after  that  year.  So  I  won  two  races 
there.  From  Davenport  we  went  to  Des 
Moins  State  Fair,  where  she  won  first  and 
one  second.  We  shipped  from  Des  Moines 
to  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  she  won.  This 
was  her  last  start  that  year. 


The  next  year  (1898)  she  started  eight 
times,  winning  six  (firsts  and  two  seconds, 
a  greater  trotter  than  ever.  August  8th,  at 
Nevada,  Missouri,  she  beat  six  crack  2:20  trot¬ 
ters;  in  this  race  the  notorious  outlaw,  Frank 
James,  started  us  as  he  did  all  the  races  at 
this  meeting,  and  he  sent  a  man  to  me  twice 
during  the  scoring  in  the  first  heat,  asking 
me  if  I  did  not  want  to  draw  the  mare,  as  she 
showed  so  lame.  I  replied  that  possibly  she 
would  stand  up  for  a  while  yet,  and  when  we 
got  the  word  she  shot  to  the  front  and  never 
was  headed  any  of  the  three  heats.  The  fact 
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was,  that  the  mare  and  I  knew  more  than  the 
judges,  for  she  never  started  in.  a  race  in  her 
life  that  she  was  not  lame.  August  24th  I 
think  she  trotted  her  greatest  race.  This  was 
at  Liberty,  Missouri.  This  was  a  great  field. 
Such  noted  trotters  as  “White  Stockings”, 
'“Silver  Heir”,  “Jennie  V”  2: 13  Vi  and  six  others. 
She  lost  the  second  heat  to  “Jennie  V”  but 
won  the  other  two  and  the  race.  This  was 
the  first  time  she  ever  had  to  go  over  three 
heats  in  any  race  she  won.  This  was  over  a 
very  poor  half  mile  track  but  every  heat  was 
better  than  2 :20.  The  mare  was  so  tired  after 
this  race  that  she  lav  down  in  her  stall  as 
soon  as  the  harness  and  boots  were  taken  off 
her,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  came  to  see  her.  From  Liberty 
we  shipped  to  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  at  Des 
Moines,  where  she  beat  ten  cracks  over  the 
same  track  where  she  had  won  the  vear  be- 
fore,  but  was  forced  to  trot  to  2:17M.>  which 
she  never  reduced.  The  next  week  she  won 
at  Corning  and  the  following  twro  w^eeks  she 
won  at  Chillicothe,  Missouri  and  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas.  1S99  was  the  last  year  I  raced  her. 
She  could  trot  the  first  quarter  on  a  half  mile 
track  in  thirty  one  seconds  and  the  half  in  1 :05. 

She  never  wore  a  check  of  any  kind — head 
as  free  as  a  saddle  horse.  She  trotted  thirty 
six  races,  winning  eighteen  of  them,  wTas  sec¬ 
ond  thirteen  times,  seven  of  these  because  I 
wished  her  to  be,  three  times  third  and  twice 
unplaced  on  account  of  accidents. 
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OTA  LOU  2:18% 

INNING  me  a  few  thousand  dollars  is 
not  all  “Nelly  Grove”  did  for  me.  On 
the  third  day  of  April,  1900,  “Nelly 
Grove”  brought  me  a  filly  by  “Pico  2231”. 
She  was  the  most  natural  trotter  I  had  ever 
seen.  We  treated  her  as  a  “door  yard  pet” 
until  she  was  three  years  old,  when  I  started 
her  four  times,  she  could  trot  very  close  to 
2 :20.  As  a  four  year  old  the  first  race  I  tried 
to  win  with  her  was  a  $1000.00  stake  which 
she  won  at  Higginsville  Mo.  I  was  so  pleased 
at  her  winning  such  a  race  over  ten  good  trot¬ 
ters,  from  ten  different  states,  that  I  sent 
my  wife  the  following: 

A  POET  AS  WELL  AS  A  HORSEMAN 
Over  at  Higginsville  they  robbed  Charley 
Townley  of  a  race  which  he  fairly  won  and  after 
Charley  had  got  through  ‘cussin’  he  grew  poetical 
with  the  following  result  (Which  by  favor  of  a 
friend  we  are  enabled  to  put  in  print.) 

It  was  over  in  Missouri , 

At  a  place  called  Higginsville, 

That  ten  noble  equine  trotters  raced, 

Till  the  sun  had  most  stood  still. 

The  drivers  and  the  horses 

And  the  judges  seemed  to  know , 

T hat  a  thousand  dollars  shining 
To  the  ivinners  there  must  go. 

In  this  field  there  icas  a  filly , 

From  Missouri's  sister  State, 

Where  they  raise  the  big  sunflower, 

And  the  devil,  here  of  late. 
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And  this  filly  from  old  Kansas , 

From  the  seventh  place  did  start , 

And  she  won  the  heat  so  easy 

That  it  pleased  the  owner’s  heart. 

The  second  heat  she  also  icon, 

Which  was  not  quite  so  fast, 

'  And  the  driver  whispered  to  the  mare, 
“One  more  ivill  be  the  last.” 

Off  in  the  lead,  she  fairly  flew, 

No  horse  ivas  very  near , 

Till  when  the  final  effort  came, 

Another  did  appear. 

>  Oh!  See  them  coming  up  the  hill, 

They  look  most  like  a  pair, 

And  see  the  whip  a-coming  down 

On  the  coat  of  the  game  young  mare. 

She  loins,  She  wins,  a  thousand  say, 
And  the  judges  say  so  too , 

And  they  took  her  to  the  stable, 

As  proud  as  you  ever  knew. 

Now  see  the  horsemen  gather  around 
And  grasp  the  driver’s  hand. 
Congratulating  him  upon 
The  stake  his  mare  did  land. 

Off  your  numbers,  come  and.  weigh, 

The  flagman,  Prince,  did  say, 

You've  icon  a  thousand  dollars 
With  your  little  mare  today. 

Go  call  up  wife  and  babies, 

Seems  like  it  can’t  be  true, 

Go  tell  them  that  she  won  the  stake , 
Their  favorite,  Ota- Lou. 

But  no,  I  hear  them  saying 
There’s  trouble  in  the  stand. 

Then  I  saw  a  party  coming 
Holding  papers  in  his  hand. 
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This,  the  driver  of  the  filly, 

Before  the  judges  he  did  go, 

And  he  asked  the  trouble  kindly, 

Said  he'd  really  like  to  know. 

Yes,  she  teas  f  irst  at  the  wire, 

I  heard  the  judges  say, 

But  we  thought  we  saw  you  talking, 

And  ive’ll  take  the  heat  away. 

The  plea  for  your  filly 

We  think  will  not  quite  do, 

And  we’ll  give  it  to  old  Texas, 

Who’s  just  been  three  times  two. 

To  a  court  of  justice  now  we  go, 

And  we  hope  that  the  jury  will  say, 

When  a  horse  zvins  a  heat,  without  swerve  or 
fold, 

That  the  judges  can’t  take  it  aivay. 

1904  — C.  V.  T. 

The  following  December,  “The  American 
Trotting  Association”  at  their  meeting  in  Chicago, 
awarded  “Otta-Lou”  the  lace  and  money. 

She  won  a  second  in  another  $1000.00  stake 
that  Fall,  and  proved  to  be  a  good  trotter, 
taking  a  record  as  a  four  year  old  of  2:1s1*  at 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

“Nelly’s”  second  colt  was  a  black  filly  called 
“Nelly  Long”.  She  was  over  seventeen  hands 
high  and,  like  “Ota  Lou”,  was  extremely  fast, 
as  both  could  speed  near  a  two  minute  clip 
and  trot  a  quarter  in  thirty  one  and  thirty 
two  seconds  with  apparent  ease.  I  raced 
“Nelly  Long”  twro  seasons,  not  looking  for 
a  mark  on  her,  and  in  June,  1910,  I  sold  her 
to  B.  H.  Rogers  and  G.  L.  Adams,  of  Olathe, 
Kansas,  for  $1150.00.  These  gentlemen  raced 
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her  that  season,  doing  well  with  her  and  giv¬ 
ing  her  a  mark  of  2:1414  on  a  half  mile  track. 

“Nelly's”  third  colt  to  be  developed  was  a 
sorrell  which  I  registered  as  “  Kansas  Grat”. 
I  sold  him  as  a  yearling  for  $175.00.  His  own¬ 
er  developed  him  and  as  a  three  year  old  he 
was  a  sensational  trotter,  and  Mr.  Dunmire, 
his  owner,  refused  $2700.00  for  him. 

Nelly’s  fourth  colt,  a  black,  was  foaled  Aug¬ 
ust  11,  1907  and  registered  as  The  Teddy  Bear 
by  Early  Reeper  2:0974.  This  was  the  best 
bred  colt  she  ever  foaled.  I  drove  him  on  the 
surrey  until  he  was  seven  years  old  and  then 
trained  and  raced  him.  He  was  a  very  fast 
horse  and  I  did  well  with  him,  but  I  made  a 
mistake  in  not  training  him  when  he  was 
young.  He  got  a  race  record  of  2:28. 

The  above  four  colts  are  all  of  her  foals  and 
all  took  records  of  from  2:28  down  to  2:10 
(record  of  Nelly  Long).  This  made  Nelly 
Grove  one  of  the  greatest  mares  in  Kansas. 

In  April  1913,  I  bought  of  M.  C.  Harvey, 
Wallula,  Kansas  a  black  stallion  five  years 
old,  called  Heir  Reeper.  He  was  also  sired  by 
Early  Reeper  2:09%  same  as  The  Teddy  Bear, 
and  being  out  of  a  full  sister  of  Nelly  Grove, 
made  him  a  full  brother  in  blood  to  the  Teddy 
Bear.  He  had  been  handled  the  year  before 
I  bought  him  by  eastern  trainers  and  sent 
home  to  Mr.  Harvey  with  an  N.  G.  tag  on  him, 
and  I  bought  him  for  $400.00.  I  did  remark¬ 
ably  well  with  him  in  1913,  and  sold  him  after 
he  had  made  me  a  lot  of  monev,  for  more 
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money  than  I  ever  got  for  a  horse.  After  I 
sold  him  he  lowered  the  half  mile  Iowa  state 
record  at  Des  Moines.  He  went  East  and  re¬ 
tired  with  a  record  of  2:04:;4  making  him  the 
fastest  trotting  stallion  ever  produced  in  the 
state  of  Kansas.  He  was  finally  sold  and  went 
to  Holland  and  made  more  money  the  vear  he 
was  raced  there  than  any  other  trotter  in  the 
“Fodder  Land”. 

I  have  developed  and  raced  many  other 
horses,  both  of  my  own  and  for  other  people, 
notably  “Heir  Queen”,  dam  of  Heir  Reeper 
2 :04%.  This  mare  was  run  down  by  a  Santa 
Fe  train  and  killed. 

DR.  SHIKLES 

Dr.  Shikles  2:2114  was  another  good  trot¬ 
ter  for  me,  and  a  money  getter.  Effie  Phil¬ 
lips,  Laura  T.  2:09  and  Ouray  2:28.  Greever 
2:21!4  was  the  most  consistent  race  horse  I 
ever  owned.  I  raced  him  six  consecutive 
years.  I  think  the  two  greatest  races  Greever 
ever  trotted  was  at  Holton,  Kansas,  and  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri.  The  latter  was  a  hummer. 
This  is  when  he  beat  Huxham,  Joy,  Josephine 
Dixon,  and  other  cracks.  At  Holton,  Kansas 
before  the  race,  it  seemed  that  every  driver 
in  the  race  expected  to  win,  especially  one 
from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  and  one  from  Ne¬ 
braska  ;  but  when  it  was  over  Greever  had  the 
race.  I  should  mention  in  this  connection  a 
man  who  worked  for  me  ten  years.  It  was 
Howard  Wood.  No  better  caretaker  ever  put 
a  rag  on  a  horse  than  he.  His  two  favorites 
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were  Greever  and  Nelly  Grove.  Always  when 
their  race  clay  came,  Wood  would  never  let 
the  assistant  help  on  either  of  them  except 
to  stay  at  the  horses  head,  and  when  I  got  up, 
and  he  gave  me  the  lines,  there  were  no  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  asked,  my  horse  was  ready.  I 
heard  Bill  Shurlock  of  Kansas  tell  a  crowd  of 
men  one  day  that  he  was  going  to  do  like 
Townley  does,  “get  a  caretaker  that  knows 
more  than  he  did  and  then  he  could  get  the 
money”. 
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MY  GREATEST  RACE 

HILE  I  have  won  many  races  in  my  life 
that  did  me  a  lot  of  good,  both  finan¬ 
cially  and  otherwise,  I  never  won  one 
gave  me  as  much  joy  and  satisfaction  as 
one  I  had  in  August  1890,  over  the  Olathe  Fair- 
view  track.  When  I  brought  the  stallion 
Elector  (above  referred  to)  to  Olathe,  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  raise  the  hair  on  every  stallion  owner 
in  the  country,  and  especially  in  Olathe. 
There  were  however  some  good  stallions  in 
Olathe  and  some  that  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  the  fight  was  on,  and  every  week 
each  of  the  two  leading  papers  had  from  one 
half  to  a  whole  column  of  fiery  horse  news 
for  the  public,  and  it  got  as  hot  as  such  mat¬ 
ters  ever  get,  aside  from  a  general  pitch  bat¬ 
tle.  From  their  standpoint  every  stallion  in 
the  county  was  better  bred,  a  better  individ¬ 
ual,  and  had  more  speed  etc.  than  my  horse. 
Finally  I  tried  to  arrange  a  stallion  trot  for 
Johnson  County  horses,  to  come  off  at  our 
fair  which  would  be  held  the  last  week  of 
August  of  that  year.  After  doing  my  best  to 
bring  this  about,  I  finally  had  to  give  it  up. 
They  still  kept  up  the  fight  on  my  horse.  I 
posted  money  in  the  banks  offering  to  match 
any  of  these  great  trotting  stallions,  all  with¬ 
out  avail.  Finally  on  May  4th,  my  stallion  was 
taken  very  sick,  and  two  days  later  died.  In 
less  than  ten  days  after  this  I  learned  that 
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a  Johnson  County  stallion  stake  for  $200.00 
had  been  arranged,  and  guaranteed  by  the 
association,  and  the  boys  had  all  signed  up. 
Of  course  this  left  me  in  the  air.  However  , 
I  owned  a  brown  stallion  called  Senitor  that 
I*  had  used  four  years  in  the  sheriffs  office, 
and  also  to  drive  to  my  surrey.  He  was  a  nice 
gaited  horse,  a  high  bold  mover,  a  good  saddler 
and  was  eight  years  old,  but  was  a  little 
stringy  in  his  hind  legs.  Elector,  my  horse 
that  died,  had  many  friends  in  the  County, 
and  they  prevailed  on  me  to  train  Senitor  and 
enter  him  in  this  stallion  trot.  This  seemed 
to  me  to  be  more  like  a  joke  than  anything 
else,  for  he  had  never  seen  a  race  track  so 
far  as  training  was  concerned,  and  as  I  got 
news  every  day  how  fast  the  other  horses 
were  going,  did  not  make  me  feel  much  like 
starting  in  on  such  a  big  job.  Finally,  I  took 
Senitor  over  to  my  track  (which  was  a  train¬ 
ing  track  I  had  built  on  the  south  side  of  town. 
The  fair  grounds  and  race  track  being  on  Fair- 
View,  which  was  on  the  north  side,  and  all 
the  other  horses  were  being  trained  over  it). 

I  drove  Senitor  the  best  he  could  do  and  he 
went  the  mile  in  3:40.  My  caretaker  and 
friends  insisted  that  I  go  ahead  with  the  horse 
and  train  for  the  race,  so  I  commenced  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  the  great  Johnson  County  trot. 
This  was  about  the  first  of  June.  The  first 
of  August  he  showed  me  a  mile  in  2:40,  every 
quarter  in  exactly  forty  seconds.  This  look¬ 
ed  like  the  money  to  me,  as  the  other  horses 
were  trotting  around  2:55  and  three  minutes. 
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Of  course  we  kept  this  2:40  mile  all  within 
the  stall,  so  when  the  race  was  called  we  were 
on  hand  with  Senitor.  Mr.  N.  B.  Jackson  had 
entered  Augusta  Chief,  with  the  noted  Kansas 
City  driver,  Ed  Johnson,  up.  Sprague  and 
Weaver  had  entered  Ray  W  8277,  Indian  John 
up.  Win.  Julien  had  entered  Ransom  No.  2105, 
Deviney  up.  Chas.  Sprague  had  entered  Exile 
Chief,  Sprague  up.  Townley  with  Senitor, 
Townley  up,  and  one  can  imagine  about  how 
high  the  excitement  in  a  community  who  knew 
all  the  circumstances  would  be.  When  Senitor 
won  in  three  straight  mile  heats,  best  time 
3 :06. 
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FIVE  HUNDRED  PEOPLE  ON  ONE 
HOUR’S  NOTICE 

INE  years  later  I  had  a  match  race  which 
pleased  me  about  as  much  as  any  race 
I  ever  had.  This  was  over  the  Olathe 


track,  July,  1899.  It  was  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  had  at  Paola,  Kansas,  on  the  fourth 
of  that  month;  Paola  had  offered  a  $300.00 
purse  for  a  free  for  all  trot,  or  pace,  for  that 
day.  There  were  two  very  fast  horses  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  at  that  time.  One  a  pacer 
called  Grover  Cleveland  with  a  record  of  2:10. 
The  other  a  great  race  mare  called  Nancy 
Bell  with  a  record  of  2:1514.  Thev  were  mat- 
inee  horses,  and  the  pacer  could  do  half  mile 
heats  over  the  Kansas  City  Speedway  in  one 
minute.  This  Paola  money  looked  good  to  the 
owners  of  these  horses,  and  as  they  liked  the 
sport  as  well  or  better  than  the  money,  they 
shipped  down  to  Paola  to  get  first  and  second 
money,  which  they  got.  I  was  getting  Nelly 
Grove  ready  to  race  at  that  time  and  of  course 
that  money  looked  quite  good  to  me,  being 
so  close  to  home.  So  I  took  her  down  to  Paola 
to  start  in  the  race.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  found  these  two  Kansas  City  cracks 
were  there,  as  I  knew  they  had  been  on  the 
speedway  all  spring  and  summer,  and  that 
they  were  ready  ,  while  my  mare  had  not  been 
started  as  yet  that  year.  But  when  I  came 
to  examine  the  track  I  found  that  it  was  very 
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soft  and  unsafe  from  recent  rains.  So  I  de¬ 
cided  it  was  not  good  horse  sense  to  start 
over  it,  and  drew  my  mare  out  of  the  race. 
These  Kansas  City  parties  were  much  dis¬ 
appointed  at  this,  for  as  they  said,  they 
wanted  a  chance  to  beat  my  mare.  It  effect¬ 
ed  them  so  badly  that  a  match  was  arranged 
that  night  for  a  three  in  five  half  mile  heat 
race  over  the  Olathe  track,  to  come  off  the 
first  good  day  and  track,  for  $200.00.  A  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  of  Paola  was  made  stake  hold¬ 
er  and  on  July  8th  he  notified  all  parties  to 
be  on  hand  at  one  o’clock  p.  m.  So  at  eleven 
o’clock  that  day  the  Kansas  City  parties  came 
in  on  a  local  freight  train,  and  by  the  time 
the  horses  started  there  was  between  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  thousand  people  there  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  contest.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
whole  town  was  out.  Everyone  except  my 
wife.  She  was  so  sure  that  those  “Kansas 
City”  parties  would  beat  me,  that  she  sat  on 
the  south  porch,  and  never  once  looked  to¬ 
ward  the  race  track  that  afternoon. 

Grover  Cleveland,  whom  they  had  elected  to 
start,  won  the  first  two  heats,  but  Nellie 
Grove  won  the  next  three,  and  the  race. 
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LOCATION  OF  THE  OLATHE  FAIR  VIEW 

RACE  COURSE 

OR  the  benefit  of  the  coming  generations 
and  those  who  will  build  modern  homes 
on  Fairview  Addition  to  the  city  of 
le,  and  as  there  will  probably  never  be 
any  other  record  of  it,  I  herewith  give  the 
location  of  the  Olathe  Fairview  Race  Course, 
where  for  over  twenty  years  was  the  play¬ 
house  for  thousands  of  people  who  met  an¬ 
nually  at  fairs,  celebrations,  baseball  and  foot 
ball  games,  circuses  and  various  other  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  track  lay  the  long  way  north  and 
south  between  Poplar  and  Prairie  Streets, 
the  back  stretch  or  east  side  being  now  Iowa 
Street.  The  south  turn  was  150  feet  north 
of  the  north  side  of  Poplar  Street.  The  north 
turn,  100  feet  north  of  the  north  side  of  Prair¬ 
ie  Street,  Lincoln  Street  running  through  the 
center  of  the  center  field  of  the  track. 
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OLD  TIME  TRAINERS 


HE  following  is  a  list  of  trainers  who 
trained  over  the  Olathe  mile  track  at  the 
Southwest  corner  of  the  town  no  to  1873. 


This  was  the  best  mile  track  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  at  that  time. 


Chas.  Marvin,  afterward  noted  as  one  of  the 
greatest  drivers  in  the  world,  from  the  fact 
that  he  developed  the  Great  Smuggler  2: 1514, 
world’s  fastest  trotting  stallion  and  sold  for 
$40,000  and  later  going  to  Palo  Alta,  Calif¬ 
ornia  and  for  Leland  Stanford  developed  trot- 
ers  that  acquired  all  the  world’s  records  from 
the  yearling  up. 


The  other  noted  trainers  were  Elbe  Mitchell 
Ras  Eckers  and  J.  Lamasnev. 


Fairview  track  wms  the  next  track  built  in 
Olathe  on  the  land  which  is  now  Fairview  Add¬ 
ition  in  the  city.  A  half  mile  track  built  in 
1885  and  abandoned  in  1902. 


The  trainers  were:  Chas.  Lockridge,  Frank 
Fellows,  Wm.  Julien,  J.  H.  Lamasney  Sr.,  C.  V. 
Townley,  M.  B.  Jackson,  Ed  Johnson,  Indian 
John,  A1  Deviney,  Chas.  Sprague,  E.  Kerney 
Harry  Case,  D.  I.  Snook,  W.  J.  Moore,  C.  A 
Tolman,  H.  M.  Wood,  Jim  Ladd,  Grant  Adams 
and  George  Flatt. 

I  feel  this  section  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  making  special  mention  of  a  character  who 
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spent  practically  all  his  life  in  Olathe,  mar¬ 
ried  here  and  raised  a  fine  family  and  was 
killed  on  the  Fairview  Track  August  30,  1900. 

INDIAN  JOHN 

John  Nevitt,  Indian  John  as  he  was  known 
in  Olathe  and  adjourning  states,  was  born  at 
Burlington,  Kansas  January  10,  1853,  came 
to  Olathe  as  a  young  man,  he  was  5  foot  7, 
dark  complexioned,  straight  black  hair,  slen¬ 
der,  wirey  build  and  supple  as  a  cat.  He  car¬ 
ried  considerable  Indian  blood  but  I  do  not 
know  how  much.  His  weight  was  110  pounds. 

When  I  first  knew  him  in  the  seventies,  he 
farmed  a  little,  broke  colts  to  drive  and  ride, 
but  finally  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  horses  and  developed  to  be,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  the  greatest  handler  of  vicious  horses 
of  his  time. 

With  due  respect  for  the  great  Hairy  and 
his  partner,  Mr.  Goodfellow  the  most  noted 
horseman  in  the  world,  who  extracted  $25,000 
from  the  pockets  of  English  horsemen  in  1858 
by  the  promise  to  teach  them  a  new  method 
of  handling  the  vicious  horse;  as  well  also  to 
the  later  day  Professor  Gleason;  and  as  I 
have  seen  all  the  above  gentlemen  in  their 
work,  and  also  seen  Indian  John  handle  horses 
for  thirty  years,  am  frank  to  say  that  Indian 
John  in  my  judgement,  was  the  peer  of  any 
one  that  I  have  ever  seen,  read  or  heard  of 
in  handling  the  outlaw  horse. 

I  have  been  told  those  people  living  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  great  Mammoth  cave  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  many  were  never  interested  enough  in 
it  to  ever  enter  its  mouth,  and  yet  people 
travel  thousands  of  miles  to  see  it.  Several 
years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  home 
town  of  the  noted  outlaw,  Frank  James  to 
get  a  pair  of  stolen  mules.  While  I  was  there 
I  inquired  of  one  of  the  merchants  of  the  town 
if  he  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  James  (I  used 
the  “Mr.”  for  that  was  a  mighty  small  town). 
His  reply  was,  Certainly,  that  is  him  down 
there  sitting  on  that  dry-goods  box  whittling 
on  that  stick.” 

The  fact  was,  those  people  were  so  used  to 
seeing  him  they  thought  nothing  about  it. 
and  yet,  at  that  very  time,  the  world  would 
shudder  to  hear  his  name.  With  Indian  John 

it  was  the  same  way.  He  had  lived  in  Olathe 
so  long  and  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  he 
could  break  any  horse  that  wore  hair  and  we 
thought  nothing  about  it,  consequently  he  was 
not  as  noted  at  home  as  he  was  in  the  three 
states  adjoining  Kansas.  Space  will  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  one  half  I  would  be  pleased  to 
say  about  this  man.  No  horse  was  too  large 
or  too  vicious  for  this  little  man,  weighing 
110  pounds,  to  handle;  and  he  did  it  all  by 
himself  without  the  aid  of  a  lot  of  assistants, 
as  was  the  case  with  all  the  great  breakers 
or  handlers  that  I  have  seen.  Always  a  day 
or  so  after  receiving  one  of  these  out-laws, 
Indian  John  would  be  seen  driving  the  animal 
around  town  or  standing  with  the  horse’s  nose 
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within  ten  feet  of  a  fast  passing  train,  and 
more  than  likely  two  of  his  little  boys  would 
be  on  the  cart  with  him,  one  sitting  on  each 
shaft  of  the  cart,  I  saw  him  bridle  and  sad¬ 
dle  a  wild  range  horse,  tie  stirrups  together 
under  the  horse’s  belly,  tie  a  fork  handle  3 
feet  long  on  the  saddle  just  back  of  the  horn, 
saw  him  mount  the  horse  who  began  to  bawl 
and  pitch  and  kept  it  up  until  the  blood  ran 
in  a  stream  from  the  horse’s  nose.  And  there 
that  Indian  sat,  straight  as  an  arrow  and  final¬ 
ly  rode  the  horse  away. 

At  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  a  fine  trotter  went 
wild,  ran  away  and  kicked  a  $150.00  sulkey  all 
to  pieces.  After  all  the  best  handlers  and 
trainers  in  that  locality  could  do  nothing  with 
her  (and  there  were  many,  for  the  fair  was 
going  on)  they  sent  to  Olathe  for  Indian  John 
and  at  his  request  I  went  along  with  him. 
And  within  two  hours  after  our  arrival,  the 
Indian  was  out  on  the  track  with  toe  animal 
hooked  to  a  thirty  pound  sulkey  working  the 
horse  out,  and  went  on  through  the  circuit 
driving  the  horse  in  races  and  workouts.  This 
man  exhibited  a  controlling  power  over  the 
horse  that  I  could  never  understand. 

One  other  case  I  should  mention  in  this  con¬ 
nection  and  that  is  one  of  my  own.  I  had  paid 
$3200.00  for  a  five  year  old  stallion  brought 
to  Kansas  from  Orange  County  New  York 
as  a  yearling.  I  had  him  in  training  at  the 
Waldo  Park  track  south  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  over  a  hundred  horses  were  in  training. 
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By  over-training  he  had  become  sullen  and 
finally  very  vicious.  He  had  nearly  taken  an 
arm  of  one  of  my  men  and  would  have  killed 
his  owner  had  it  not  been  for  the  cross  bar  on 
the  door,  as  he  raised  me  up  a  foot  off  the 
ground  taking  my  coat  into  his  stall  in  less 
time  than  you  can  hardly  think  about  it.  He 
could  only  be  fed  by  slipping  the  feed  and 
water  carefully  to  him.  I  was  notified  of  the 
conditions  and  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do 
and  that  was  “Indian  John”,  we  drove  from 
Olathe  to  the  Park,  sixteen  miles  away,  very 
early  in  the  morning.  After  breakfast,  John 
called  for  the  horse’s  halter  and  entered  the 
stall  which  was  fourteen  by  twenty-eight  feet, 
the  horse  standing  at  the  far  corner  with  his 
head  down  to  his  knees.  Noticing  the  man 
in  the  stall  the  horse  turned  and  walking  like 
a  lion  toward  the  Indian  who  never  moved 
and  when  the  horse  got  to  him  slipped  the 
halter  on  the  head,  led  him  to  the  cross  ties 
where  he  had  always  been  anchored  with  a 
long  rope  on  either  side  of  his  halter.  Here 
the  Indian  harnessed  and  got  him  ready  to 
take  out  of  the  stall  without  using  the  cross 
ties  at  all,  he  took  down  the  lines  and  drove 
him  out  in  the  presence  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  people  who  lived  near  the  track.  Here 
he  hooked  him  to  his  old  forty  pound  sulkey, 
called  for  the  gate  and  entered  the  track  and 
worked  the  horse  out  without  any  trouble 
whatever.  I  then  took  the  Indian  through 
the  Missouri  circuit  where  he  drove  the  horse 
in  all  of  his  races. 
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MEMORIES  OF  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 

HIGH  POINTS — from  my  little  memoran- 

.  dum  books  of  over  half  a  century  while  liv¬ 
ing  in  Olathe,  Kansas  and  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Smiles  and  tears  of  yonder  years 
Of  time ,  only  a  span 

That  those  unborn  may  read  and  learn 
The  varied,  steps  of  man. 

1872 

October.  Moved  from  the  old  farm  where 
we  were  all  born  in  Illinois,  to  Ceneseo,  Ill. 

1876 

Sept.  1st.  Landed  in  Olathe,  Kansas  with  five 
head  of  horses  and  a  car  load  of  household 
goods.  Father,  Mother,  Fred,  Ben,  John 
and  myself. 

Oct.  1st.  Part  of  the  familv  moved  to  the  farm 

4/ 

eighteen  miles  Southwest  of  Olathe. 

Nov.  2nd.  Opened  up  a  Furniture  and  Under¬ 
taking  business  in  Olathe. 

1877 

Father  sold  the  hogs  and  corn  this  month. 
Hogs  for  $2.25  per  100  lbs.  Corn  at  15c  per 
bushel,  delivered  in  Gardner. 

1878 

Sept.  10th.  Married  Mabel  A.  Jones  of  Car¬ 
thage,  Missouri,  at  Carthage. 
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1880 

Oct.  18th.  Father  died  at  Olathe. 


1884 

Jan.  1st.  Appointed  Under-sheriff  of  John¬ 
son  County  under  W.  P.  K.  Hedrick,  sheriff. 

1887 

Nov.  Elected  sheriff  of  Johnson  County, 
Kansas. 


1895 

August  5th.  My  wife  died  leaving  three  child¬ 
ren. 

1898 

April  21st.  War  with  Spain  declared. 

Dec.  5th.  Married  Alberta  B.  Calland,  of 
Olathe,  at  the  Calland  home. 


1897 

Raced  Nellie  Grove  this  year  in  five  states. 

1901 

Oct.  28.  Went  to  Kansas  City  to  see  Cresceus, 
2:01  beat  the  world’s  trotting  record  over 
a  half  mile  track.  Time  2:0914. 

Nov.  8th.  Went  to  Kansas  City  to  see  Mc¬ 
Henry  drive  Dan  Patch  15914  to  beat  the 
world’s  pacing  record  over  a  half  mile  track. 
Time  2:08  A 

1903 

May  30th.  Went  to  Kansas  City  to  see  great 
flood.  Worst  in  history  of  country.  6  feet 
4-Mi  inches  of  water  in  the  Union  Depot. 
Wilder  and  other  river  towns  swept  away. 
Rained  almost  every  day  for  thirty  days. 
15,000  people  in  Topeka  and  10,000  in  Argen- 
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tine  homeless — homes  gone  with  the  flood. 
The  Kaw  River  6  feet  deep  at  the  bluffs 
on  both  sides  of  the  river — a  raging  torrent, 
two  miles  wide  at  Wilder  and  8  miles  wide 
at  Manhattan,  Kansas.  Armourdale,  a  city 
-  of  10,000  swept  off  the  map. 

Aug.  21st.  Sold  “Claudie  C”  f trotter)  to  S. 
A.  Martin  of  Denver  for  $1200.00. 

1904 

Jan.  1st.  Put  log  chains  on  barn  doors  on 
account  of  so  many  horses  being  stolen. 

Feb.  6th.  Awful  blizzard.  30  degrees  fall 
in  30  minutes  and  50  in  one  hour. 

April  3rd.  Went  to  K.  C.  to  see  the  great 
$5,000  derby  run.  l\\  miles  in  2:10. 

Aug.  8th.  Won  $1,000  2:35  trot  at  Higgins- 
ville,  Mo.  with  “Ota  Lou” 

1905 

Feb.  5th.  Eighteen  below  zero  at  7  a.  m. 

Feb.  13th.  Coldest  winter  in  years.  22  below 
at  Olathe,  31  below  at  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

April  4th.  Elected  councilman  for  two  years, 
from  second  ward. 

1906 

Jan.  20th.  Warmest  January  day  ever  re¬ 
corded  in  Kansas — 69  degrees  above  zero. 

1907 

April  2nd.  Re-elected  Councilman  for  sec¬ 
ond  ward,  for  period  of  two  years. 

1908 

Jan.  2Sth.  Old  “Abdallah”  died  100  years  ago 
today. 
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Nov.  3rd.  Election  Day.  Stubbs  for  Kansas 
Hadley  for  Missouri. 

Dec.  15th.  John  J.  Glover  died  at  7 :30  p.  m. — 
one  of  my  best  friends — twenty  years  too 
soon. 

Hoiv  shall  I  know  thee,  in  that  sphere  that 
keeps 

The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead. 

When  all  of  thee ,  that  time  could  until cr  sleeps , 

And  perishes  beneath  the  dust  we  tread. 

— Bryant. 

Dec.  31st.  Went  to  Kansas  City  with  city  coun¬ 
cil  over  the  new  Interurban  street  railroad. 
Courtesy  of  W.  B.  Strang,  president. 

1909 

Feb.  9th.  Blizzard.  Fall  of  55  degrees  in 
seven  hours. 

April  2nd.  Elected  councilman  from  second 
ward  for  the  third  time. 

June  7th.  Saunders’  barn  burned — and  ‘45 
head  of  horses — $40,000  loss. 

Jan.  27th.  Long  cold  spell — around  zero  for 
past  twenty-seven  days. 

March  23rd.  Hodges  Bros,  lumber  yard,  Dia¬ 
mond  Elevator  and  Mrs.  Walker’s  house 
burned.  Loss  $100,000. 

May  8th.  The  first  “Mothers,  Day”. 

1911 

April  15th.  Appointed  City  Clerk  by  Mayor 
C.  W.  Gorsuch. 

June  26th.  Light  rain.  The  hottest  May  and 
June  in  twenty-five  years,  and  the  worst 
drouth.  Hay,  oats  and  potatoes  total  fail¬ 
ure.  Everybody  hauling  drinking  water. 
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July  5th.  Ninety  degrees  at  8  p.  m.  inside 
the  houses. 

July  12th.  First  good  rain  in  three  months. 

Aug.  12th.  Moved  to  the  new  City  Hall  North¬ 
west  corner  of  public  square. 

Sept.  9th  Old  Settlers  Day.  “Mont”  Fishback 
spoke.  An  old  Olathe  boy. 

Sept.  11th.  Eight  inches  of  rain,  biggest 
ever. 

Sept.  12th.  Went  to  Overland  Park  to  see 
Rogers,  the  great  Coast  to  Coast  Flyer. 
And  he  FLEW. 

1912 

April  2nd.  Elected  commissioner  of  the  City 
of  Olathe  for  two  years. 

Dec.  18th.  Went  to  Kansas  City  first  time 
in  automobile. 

November  and  December  cloudless  and  frosty. 
Fine  roads.  Farmers  plowed  in  fields  last 
sixty  days. 

1913 

Jan.  14th.  I.  0.  0.  F.  Home  Coming.  J.  W. 
Parker,  I.  0.  Pickering  and  Judge  Rankin 
spoke. 

March  23rd.  That  terrible  Easter  Sunday. 
Tornadoes  and  cyclones.  A  path  one  block 
wide  and  five  miles  long  destroyed  in 

Omaha.  270  killed  and  over  300  injured.  Other 
cities  suffer  death  and  destruction. 

March  26th.  500  people  drown  and  a  quarter 
million  homeless  at  Dayton  and  Hamilton 
Ohio  and  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Oct.  29th.  Coldest  October  ever  known.  Froze 
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ice  one  and  one-half  inches  thick  with  three 
inches  of  snow.  Trees  bent  to  the  ground. 
A  yearling  colt  belonging  to  Snook  Broth¬ 
ers  froze  to  death  on  my  front  lawn. 

t/ 

1914 

Jan.  1st.  Cosgrove  and  Son  commenced  to 
build  the  big  Water  works  dam  at  Cedar 
Creek. 

Feb.  1st.  This  is  “Everybody  Go  to  Church” 
day,  and  everybody  did,  wife  and  I  did,  fore¬ 
noon  and  night. 

April  7th.  Re-elected  Commissioner  of  Fin¬ 
ance  and  Revenue  of  City  of  Olathe,  for 
three  years. 

May  14th.  Heavy  frost  killed  most  all  gar¬ 
dens. 

Sept.  7th.  Seven  and  nine-tenths  inches  of 
rain  in  11  hours.  Rosedale  and  Argentine 
in  from  5  to  15  feet  of  water.  Damage,  one 
and  one  quarter  million  dollars. 

1915 

April  Sth.  Went  to  Lawrence,  Kansas  to  see 
Prof.  Gleason  drive  the  most  vicious  horse 
in  the  world.  Thirty-five  hundred  people 
fooled. 

May  28th.  Ten  inches  of  rain  since  the  18th. 

June  23rd.  More  rain.  Worst  crop  in  thirty 
years. 

1916 

March  12th.  After  such  a  hard  winter,  Spring 
seems  to  be  here,  and  the  beautiful  blue  grass 
“A  carpet  for  the  living  and  a  blanket  for 
the  dead.” — Ingals. 
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Aug.  31st.  John  F.  St.  John,  the  Father  of 
Prohibition  in  Kansas,  died  today. 

1917 

Feb.  23rd.  Hogs  sold  for  $13.00  a  100  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  today.  Highest  ever  in  the  city. 

April  26th.  War  declared  by  the  United 
States  against  Germany. 

April  28th.  Wheat  in  Kansas  City  $3.15  per  bu. 

June  1st.  Rain  and  more  rain.  Cyclone  South 
east  of  Morse,  killed  three  people. 

Aug.  17th.  Hogs  $18.55  and  corn  $1.95. 

Aug.  19th.  Hogs  in  Kansas  City  $20.  per  100. 

Nov.  15th.  Hogs  in  Kansas  City  $21.  per  100. 
How  thev  climb. 

Nov.  17th.  Moved  from  Olathe  to  Kansas  City. 

c» 

Dec.  6th.  to  12th.  Caught  at  Hawkerville, 
Okla.  in  the  worst  blizzard  I  ever  saw.  Two 
feet  of  snow  and  15  degrees  below  zero.  No 
water  in  town.  72  automobiles  stuck  in  the 
snow  between  here  and  Joplin.  Had  to  keep 
fire  night  and  day  to  keep  from  freezing. 

1918 

March  29th.  Big  Laundry  strike  in  Kansas 
City,  2,000  out. 

April  1st.  The  tenth  day  of  the  big  German 
drive  on  the  west  front  of  France.  Great¬ 
est  battle  of  all  time.  Front  60  miles  long 
and  over  two  million  men  engaged.  Germans 
shell  Paris  70  miles  away  with  long  range 
guns. 

April  13th.  Bought  my  first  Liberty  Bond 
to  help  the  U.  S.  win  the  war. 

April  24th.  Red  Cross,  $6.00. 
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May  20th.  Commenced  with  the  Rock  Island 
R.  R.  Co.,  as  special  officer  at  14th  and 
Wyoming  Streets. 

Aug.  3rd.  Hottest  day  in  thirty  years.  Crops 
in  four  states  completely  burned  up.  112 
-  in  the  shade. 

Aug.  6th.  My  fifth  day  at  the  “peep”  hole 
in  the  top  of  Argentine  elevator  and  106 
in  the  shade. 

Aug.  11th.  Heat  almost  unbearable.  104  all 
day  and  far  into  the  night. 

Oct.  9th.  Bought  of  my  Uncle  Sam  4  one 
hundred  dollar  liberty  bonds. 

Oct.  13th.  2  a.  m.  Germany  accepts  terms  of 
the  United  States  and  the  greatest  war  of 
all  time,  4Vj  years,  appears  to  be  over. 

Nov.  11th.  2:45  a.  m. — at  this  moment  the 

whole  world  rejoices  that  the  war  is  over. 
Never  heard  such  sounding  of  whistles  and 
never  will  again.  Germany  has  come  with 
the  white  flag  and  signed  the  document. 
Pandemonium  reigns. 

3:30  and  no  let-up,  it  comes  in  waves  like 
the  ocean.  The  Allies  did  great  fighting,  mili¬ 
tarism  fell.  The  Germans  came  down  on  their 
knees  when  the  Doughboys  gave  them  Hell. 

Nov.  16th.  Subscribed  to  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign  $5.00. 

Nov.  28th.  10:20  p.  m.  Within  six  inches  of 

death.  When  I  am  nearer  my  journey’s 
end  than  I  was  tonight,  it  will  be  the  real 
thing.  Too  long  a  story  except  to  say  that 
two  men  held  me,  head  pressed  back,  and 
a  third  with  a  large  knife  at  my  throat, 
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only  to  be  stayed  by  a  friend  who  caught 
the  arm  and  engaged  the  would-be  murder¬ 
er  in  a  fight  resulting  in  my  friend  being 
carried  to  the  C.  It.  I.  P.  freight  office  as 
dead.  He  later  recovered.  Beside  being 
knocked  down  twice  I  was  not  seriously 
hurt.  Lost  my  $30.00  revolver. 

Dec.  11th.  At  4  p.  m.  2500  employees  of  the 
Kansas  Citv  railway  struck  without  notice 
to  anyone.  Walk  or  pay  from  25  cents  to 
$2.00  to  get  home  from  work.  Thousands 
walk  in  the  cold  deep  snow,  I  did  six  miles 
along  with  men,  women  and  children. 

Dec.  24th.  Kansas  City  still  tied  up.  Twenty 
inches  of  snow.  Strike  still  on. 

1919 

The  war  is  over,  yet  bacon  is  still  60  cents  a 
pound. 

March  24th.  Prairie  Hay  sold  at  $40.00  a  ton 
and  alfalfa  at  $38.00  today. 

June  30th.  The  last  night  of  booze  and  a 
great  night  it  was.  A  wonderful  story. 

July  1st.  Greatest  wheat  crop  ever  raised  in 
Kansas.  Ford  County  alone  will  have  eleven 
million  dollars  worth. 

July  19th.  At  Convention  Hall  to  get  reports 
of  the  great  World  Championship  fight  be¬ 
tween  Jess  Willard,  champion  and  Jack 
Dempsey,  challenger,  held  at  Dayton  Ohio 
before  60,000  people.  Dempsey  wins  in  3 
rounds.  Knocks  Willard  down  5  times  in 
first  round. 

Aug.  16th.  My  mother  died  at  3:40  p.  m.  at 
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my  home  2913  Bales  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
aged  86  years  2  months  and  20  days. 

Oct.  26th.  All  clocks  in  the  United  States  are 
turned  back  one  hour  at  2  a.  m. 

Nov.  1st.  All  the  soft  coal  miners  in  the 
United  States  go  out.  Country  almost  out 
of  coal.  People  getting  desperate.  Schools, 
churches,  theatres,  and  the  larger  factories 
and  stores  close  down.  Governor  Allen  of 
Kansas  sends  2,000  men  to  southern  Kansas 
to  mine  coal  and  1,200  soldiers  to  protect 
them.  On  top  of  all  this  1,500  switchmen 
in  greater  Kansas  City  go  out,  tying  up  all 
railroad  business.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  snow  and  ice  and  near  zero. 
Thousands  suffer.  Both  governors  send  for 
troops. 

All  these  days  of  ceaseless  turmoil 
While  the  miner's  shovel  sleeps 
Millions  of  people  suffer 
And  the  sickened  mother  weeps . 

Dec.  9th.  Great  coal  strike  settled.  Consider¬ 
ed  to  be  the  worst  in  point  of  suffering  and 
property  damage  ever  occuring  in  the 
United  States. 

1920 

April  12th.  Potatoes  9  cents  a  pound. 

Sept.  1st.  Great  crop  year.  One  man  sold 
15  acres  of  potatoes  in  Kaw  valley  bottom 
for  $7,000. 

Sept  5th.  Brother  Fred  and  I  visited  our  old 
home  in  Illinois  where  we  were  born.  First 
time  in  40  years. 
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Oct.  4th.  Townley  bunch  doing  well  in  Kansas 
City. 

Harvey,  10  yrs.,  at  Drug  store  $5.  per  wk. 
Forest,  16  yrs.  old  driving  team,  grading 
32nd  St.  $24.  per  wk. 

Otto,  18,  driving  team  on  road  $27.  per  wk. 
Vernon,  20,  K.  C.  Life  Ins.  Co.  $25.  per  wk. 
Charles  V.,  Rock  Island  Co.  $40.  per  wk. 
Dec.  31st.  1920  is  gone,  the  greatest  crop  year 
of  all  time,  but  the  effects  of  the  war  is 
telling.  10,000  in  Kansas  City  and  200,000 
in  Chicago  out  of  employment,  and  the  re¬ 
cord  year  for  crime. 

1921 

March  23rd.  Spring  is  here.  80  above  zero. 
March  27th.  Snow,  ice  and  sleet.  All  fruit 
killed. 

June  15th.  Bought  my  first  automobile. 

July  2nd.  Jack  Dempsey  whips  Geo.  Carpen- 
tier  at  Jersey  City  before  90,000  people. 
Gate  receipts  one  and  one-half  millions. 
Oct.  11th.  At  1:10  a.  m.  got  shot  in  the  ab¬ 
domen  by  three  box  car  robbers  in  railroad 
yards  at  17th  St.  in  Mule  Barn  alley.  Taken 
to  Bethany  hospital,  all  right  in  17  days. 
Ten  shots  exchanged. 

1922 

Sept.  14th.  Greatest  railroad  strike  in  Amer¬ 
ica  broken.  Over  four  hundred  thousand 
employees  out  since  July  1,  1922. 

1923 

May  16th.  Moved  into  our  new  home  at  2939 
Lockridge  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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July  2nd.  9  p.  m.  President  Harding  died  at 
San  Francisco,  California. 

1924 

March  6th.  At  7 :50  o'clock  arrived  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  to  visit  my  son  Ralph. 

March  27th.  At  Catilina  Islands. 

April  3rd.  Arrived  home  from  California  in 
time  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  and  help 
elect  Albert  I.  Beach  Mayor  of  Kansas  City, 
over  Cromwell  by  4,921  votes. 

Sept.  1st.  On  my  ten  day  vacation. 

Sept.  9th.  At  Topeka  Fair.. 

1925 

May  20th.  My  seventh  year  today  with  the 
Rock  Island. 

July  9th.  The  ninth  day  of  unusually  hot 
weather.  From  90  to  105  every  day. 

1926 

Feb.  17th.  Marion  Tallev  debut  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  City. 

Feb.  18th.  Ten  inches  of  snow. 

Sept.  23rd.  Great  Dempsey  and  Gene  Tunney 
fight  at  Philadelphia,  130,000  people,  Tunney 
wins  in  ten  rounds.  Jack  gets  $700,000  and 
Gene  gets  $200,000. 

1927 

April  19th.  Third  week  of  rain.  Floods  in 
Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
Twenty  feet  deep  on  the  dam  at  Lake  Ta- 
neycomo,  Mo.  Twenty  blocks  in  Little  Rock 
submerged.  4,000  homeless  in  Southern  Ill. 

April  30th.  Greatest  flood  ever  seen  in  the 
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United  States,  all  along  the  Mississippi  val¬ 
ley. 

July  15th.  Went  to  Smithville  Mo.  to  races. 

July  21st.  Jack  Sharkey  and  Dempsey  fight 
in  New  York.  Dempsey  wins.  80,000  people 
one  million  one  hundred  thousand,  gate  re¬ 
ceipts. 

Aug.  12th.  Six  and  one-half  inches  of  rain 
at  Olathe. 

Sept.  22nd.  Dempsey  and  Tunney  second  bat¬ 
tle  at  Chicago  before  150,000  people.  Gate 
receipts  $2,658,660.  Largest  ever.  Tunney 
wins  in  ten  rounds. 

Sept.  30th.  Much  rain.  Great  tornado  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  83  killed.  1156  injured.  Six 
square  miles  of  business  and  residence  prop¬ 
erty  left  in  ruins.  Damage  estimated  at 
50  millions. 

Dec.  1st.  Gov.  Herbert  S.  Hadley  died.  Born 
in  Olathe  Kansas.  An  able  lawyer  and  great 
man.  He  was  once  governor  of  Missouri. 

1928 

Jan.  4th.  Dodge  Brothers  put  on  greatest 
program  ever  went  over  the  air,  costing 
$1,000.  a  minute  for  sixty  minutes.  Those 
on  program  were  Will  Rogers  in  California, 
A1  Jolson  in  New  Orleans,  Fred  Stone  and 
daughter  in  Chicago  and  Paul  Whitman’s 
Orchestra  in  New  York  City.  All  free  to 
thirty  millions  of  listeners-in. 

March  13th.  Great  St.  Francis  Dam  (Calif¬ 
ornia)  broke.  Thirty  million  dollar  damage. 
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Five  hundred  people  drowned  and  missing. 

April  7th.  Snow  and  ice. 

April  13th.  Dr.  John  Parker,  ex-mayor  of 
Olathe  died. 

April  13th.  West  Plains,  Mo.,  dance  hall  blows 
up.  Forty  killed,  12  unidentified.  Cause 
unknown. 

April  14th.  All  fruit  killed.  2G  above.  Cold¬ 
est  ever  known  in  Kansas  this  time  of  the 
year.  One  inch  of  ice. 

May  5th.  All  young  plants  killed  by  frost. 

May  13th.  Mother’s  Day, how  sweet  the  name. 

June  14th.  Herbert  Hoover  and  Chas.  Curtis, 
nominated  for  president  and  vice-president 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

June  15th.  Storm  blew  down  old  fair  ground 
brick  barn  in  Southwest  part  of  Olathe 
built  by  Harry  McBride  in  1873. 

June  15th.  Nine  killed  in  tornado  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

June  18th.  Amelia  Earhart,  first  woman  to 
hop  the  Atlantic  in  American  airplane. 
Twenty-four  hours  time. 

June  26th.  Tunney  and  Heeney  fight  in  New 
York,  Tunney  wins  in  11th  round. 

Sept.  16th.  Great  Florida  Storm, two  thou¬ 
sand  drown  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee. 

Oct.  9th.  Great  Airship,  Los  Angeles  passes 
over  Kansas  City.  600  ft.  long,  101  ft.  high 

Nov.  6th.  Hoover  beats  A1  Smith  for  Pres¬ 
ident  in  greatest  election  contest  ever  held 
in  United  States. 
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MY  FIRST  TAXES 


If  you  Are  Poor  It  Don't  Pay  To  Be  Too  Proud 
*  Worked  Twenty  Days  To  Pay  My  First  Per¬ 
sonal  Property  Tax 

HAVE  lived  long  enough  to  find  out  if  you 
are  not  as  wise  as  you  appear  to  be,  that 
if  you  keep  your  mouth  closed  everybody 
is  not  going  to  find  it  out.  In  1882  I  bought 
two  lots  in  Olathe  on  North  Kansas  Avenue, 
of  W.  A.  Ocheltree  and  bought  them  on  time. 
I  borrowed  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  on  my 
horse  and  cow  and  built  me  a  two  room  house. 
Beside  the  horse  and  cow  we  had  a  few  chick¬ 
ens  and  not  over  forty  dollars  worth  of  furni- 
ture.  That  year  when  the  Assessor  came 
around  I  sure  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  to  be 
recognized  as  a  contributor  to  the  support  of 
the  government,  as  I  was  always  strongly  in 
favor  of  everyone  doing  their  part,  as  I  still 
am  today.  I  listed  to  the  Assessor  everything 
that  I  owned,  including  some  worthless  ac¬ 
counts  at  about  four  times  their  actual  value 
and  was  proud  to  think  how  fine  it  would  look 
on  the  county  records.  I  neither  thought  nor 
heard  any  more  about  it  until  the  following 
January  I  received  a  notice  from  William 
Julian,  Sheriff  of  the  County  to  call  at  his 
office  and  pay  my  personal  property  tax  for 
the  preceeding  year  and  save  costs  and  that 
the  amount  was  twenty  dollars.  Well,  I  was 
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as  badly  scared  as  I  was  pleased  a  few  months 
before  when  the  Assessor  called  on  me.  Of 
course  I  had  no  twenty  dollars  as  I  was  only 
getting  one  dollar  a  day  for  ten  hours,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Marble  Shop.  I  had  my  family  to 
support  and  my  horse  and  cow  to  feed.  I  im¬ 
mediately  looked  up  the  sheriff  and  told  him 
my  condition,  in  fact  he  really  knew  it,  He 
said  he  was  closing  up  the  books  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  things  would  be  alright  anyway. 
After  thinking  the  matter  over  I  thought 
what  a  disgrace  it  would  be  for  a  man  not  to 
pay  his  taxes,  and  in  as  much  as  I  was  so 
proud  as  to  turn  in  such  an  excessive  amount, 
I  should  be  game  enough  also  to  pay  it,  which 
I  did. 
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STATE  RECORDS 

HAVE  lived  in  Kansas  lone:  enough  to  see 


many  records  broken,  both  state  and 
worlds.  In  1875,  Kansas  produced  the 
world’s  champion  trotting  stallion.  Smuggler, 
2:15  J/4-  This  seems  a  rather  tame  event  to 
speak  of  at  this  time,  since  thousands  of  horses 
have  beaten  that  record  since  that  day,  and 
Lou  Dillion  has  trotted  to  a  record  of  1:55. 
However,  at  that  time  it  was  just  as  wonderful 
and  as  great  performance  as  when  Lou  Dillion 
done  her  record  mile.  And  then,  too,  Smuggler 
sold  for  $40,000  which  put  Kansas  on  the  horse 
map.  Kansas  also  produced  John  R.  Gentry, 
2:00  VL>,  a  worlds  record,  and  Patchen  in  turn 
sired  Dan  Patch,  1:55  !/i;,  now  holder  of  the 
world’s  pacing  record,  and  doubtless  will  hold 
it  for  many  years  yet  to  come.  The  state 
record  for  heat,  cold  and  drouth  and  high 
water  have  all  been  broken  in  the  last  30  years. 
June  25th,  1911  was  the  the  hottest  day  ever 
recorded  in  the  state,  the  thermometer  reg¬ 
istering  114  in  the  shade.  The  record  for  cold 
was  broken  Feb.  13th,  1905,  being  31°  below 
zero  at  Ottawa,  Kansas.  The  High  water 
record  (I  copy  from  my  book  of  1903)  “I  wenc 
to  Kansas  City  to-day  to  see  the  great  flood, 
worst  ever  known.  Six  feet  four  and  one- 
quarter  inches  deep  in  Union  Depot.  15,000 
people  at  Topeka  and  10,000  at  Argentine, 
homeless.  Six  feet  deep  at  the  bluffs  on  both 
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sides  of  the  Kaw  river.  Two  miles  wide  at 
Wilder,  and  eight  miles  at  Manhattan.  Arm- 
ourdale,  a  city  of  10,000  wiped  off  the  map. 

THREE  GREAT  DROUTHS 

Drouths —  Kansas  had  a  great  drouth  in 
1901,  one  in  1911  and  one  in  1913.  I  think  the 
one  in  1901  was  the  worst.  Had  no  rain  from 
the  12th  of  April  to  the  21st  day  of  July.  No 
thing  remained  but  a  fair  crop  of  wheat,  and 
a  little  hay.  About  the  same  can  be  said  of 
1911;  1913  was  more  general  over  the  United 
States  and  stock  died  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  for  want  of  water.  Olathe  City  ship¬ 
ped  water  from  Kansas  City,  and  sold  it  to 
its  consumers  at  $2.00  per  thousand  gallons, 
as  compared  with  36c  per  thousand  gallons, 
its  normal  rate. 
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GREAT  PHENOMENON 

E“”1HE  greatest  phenomenon  of  the  state 
occurred  at  or  near  Caney,  when  the  big 
Gasser,  Valanderpod,  was  accidently 
set  fire  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1906,  which 
caused  it  to  break  out  with  increased  fury, 
day  by  day  until  the  flames  reached  hundreds 
of  feet  in  the  air  and  its  roar  could  be  heard 
more  than  ten  miles  distant,  and  fifty  million 
cubic  feet  being  consumed  daily.  Sight  seers 
came  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the  sight. 

When  Fulton  built  the  steamboat 
That  rode  the  waters  deep. 

The  coal-oil  lamp  discovered, 

And  the  coil-spying  for  sleep. 

The  advent  of  the  reaper , 

The  gi'ass  would  cut  and  reap, 

And  the  wooden  ties  and  iron  rails 
That  o'er  the  prairies  sweep. 

’Twas  then  that  our  forefathers 
Said  the  limit  ivas  in  sight, 

And  everything  invented 

That  would  make  their  burdens  light. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  been  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  any  age  preceding  it  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  mortal  man,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  nothing  to  compare  with  it  will  ever 
be  accomplished  in  any  like  period  of  time; 
or  ten  times  that  length  of  time. 

Within  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  born 
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the  telephone,  electric  light,  electric  railroad, 
electric  power  for  all  kinds  of  factories,  also 
for  cooking  and  the  heating  of  our  homes  and 
offices.  The  radio  has  been  invented  and  the 
sound  waves  of  the  air  harnessed  so  that  we 
may  sit  in  our  homes  and  listen  to  an  address 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  a  foreign  land,  or  to  a  fine  concert 
by  famous  artists,  whether  it  be  delivered  in 
California,  New  Orleans,  Chicago  or  New 
York,  without  cost  to  the  listeners-in. 

Mr.  Edison  has  given  us  the  phonograph, 
probably  the  greatest  invention  of  all  time, 
the  reproduction  of  the  human  voice. 

We  have  natural  gas  for  cooking,  heating 
and  lighting  our  homes.  Black  gold  (oil)  has 
been  brought  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
making  millionaires  in  a  few  hours.  Its  oil 
industry  surpassed  only  by  the  manufacturing 
of  the  vehicle  which  consumes  the  greater  part 
of  its  product.  At  the  time  I  am  writing,  one 
manufacturer  has  received  cash  deposits  on 
seven  hundred  fifty  thousand  automobiles,  not 
one  of  which  had  yet  been  delivered. 

Great  air-ships,  the  dream  of  a  century, 
encircle  the  earth,  cross  the  ocean,  carry  our 
mail  in  one  third  the  time  required  by  mail 
trains. 

The  submarine,  so  dreaded  and  treacherous 
during  our  late  World  War,  has  been  born. 
Monsters  of  the  sea,  never  before  dreamed 
of,  are  also  here.  They  are  so  large  that  air- 
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ships  can  take  off  and  alight  on  them  in  mid- 
ocean,  requiring  five  hundred  sailors  to  man. 

Television  has  been  developed,  making  it 
possible  to  call  a  person  on  the  telephone 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  seeing  and  convers- 
.  ing  with  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  talkies  have  come  to  us  within  the  last 
year  (1928),  the  most  important  and  unbelie¬ 
vable  development  of  all  screendom.  The  see- 
ing  and  hearing  on  the  stage  is  as  natural  as 
life,  it  is  hard  to  dismiss- from  our  minds  but 
what  we  had  witnessed  real  life  itself. 

August  29th,  1929,  the  “Graf  Zeppelin”  the 
first  dirigible  to  encircle  the  globe  landed  at 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.  from  which  place  it  started 
on  its  historic  flight  on  August  7th,  1929, 
making  the  twenty  thousand  miles  in  twenty- 
one  (21)  days,  five  (5)  hours,  and  twenty-five 
(25)  minutes,  with  only  twelve  (12)  days  act¬ 
ual  flying  having  a  crew  of  forty  (40),  and 
at  the  start  twenty-one  (21)  passengers,  and 
sixteen  (16)  at  the  finish,  nine  (9)  of  which 
made  the  world  flight.  Dr.  Eckener  being 
its  commander. 

The  Graf  Zeppelin  was  made  at  Friedrich- 
shafen,  Germany,  is  778  feet  long,  maximum 
diameter,  100  feet  height  111  feet,  five  (5) 
engines  of  2750  horse  power,  speed  80  miles 
per  hour,  3,710,000  cubic  feet  gas  volume,  gross 
lift  107  tons. 

Thousands  of  other  great  inventions  and 
devices  have  appeared  which  would  take  many 
pages  to  enumerate  that  have  been  given  to 
man  for  his  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
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STEP  BY  STEP  UP  TO' THE  AUTOMOBILE 


Iff 


HE  Ox-team,  the  one-horse  shay,  the  two 
wheeled  cart,  four  wheeled  buggy,  car¬ 
riage  and  coach.  The  bicycle,  rubber 
tire,  and  now  the  automobile  with  which,  on 
our  thousands  of  paved  high-ways,  we  out- 
speed  the  railway  trains.  All  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  last  stoke. 


So,  along  with  our  forefathers  of  old,  we 
would  say — “It  is  done — what  more  except 
to  improve  upon  that  already  accomplished  ?” 
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STARS  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL,  POLIT¬ 
ICAL,  FINANCIAL,  AND  BUSINESS 
WORLD  THAT  STAND  OUT  IN 
OLATHE  AND  JOHNSON 
COUNTY  HISTORY 

“ 1HE  late  Mr.  C.  M.  Ott  seems  to  have  achiev 


ed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  big 


OH  business  man  of  Olathe.  Mr.  Ott  locat¬ 
ed  in  Olathe  in  1857  and  operated  a  bakery  on 
Santa  Fe  street  near  Chestnut  street  and  later 
on,  just  west  of  the  First  National  Bank.  In 
1869  he  built  a  flour  mill  and  did  custom  grind¬ 
ing.  He  kept  adding  to  his  plant  until  it  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  eastern 

o 

Kansas,  and  its  products  were  shipped  all  over 
the  country,  much  of  it  going  to  Kansas  City 
Missouri.  Mr.  Ott  owned  other  large  interests, 
namely,  a  furniture  factory  at  Ottawa,  Kansas, 
Banking  and  Real  Estate  interests.  He  was 
noted  for  his  square  dealing  and  untiring  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  Ott  died  in  1907  leaving  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  and  no  community  can  boast 
of  having  any  finer  or  better  citizens  than 
the  three  Ott  brothers,  all  of  whom  have  had 
long  and  successful  business  careers  and  are 
now  retired. 

M.  G.  Miller,  Section  Foreman,  Merchant, 
Land-holder,  Banker;  for  about  twenty-five 
years  preceeding  1910,  Mr.  Miller  was  looked 
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upon  as  about  the  best  bet  in  financial  mat¬ 
ters  and  considered  about  the  wealthiest  man 
in  the  county  and  he  got  it  by  hard  work  and 
fair  dealing.  No  honest  man  ever  went  to  M. 
G.  Miller  for  a  favor  that  he  did  not  get  it  if 
is  were  possible.  Died  1909. 

Col.  John  T.  Burns,  Lawyer,  Member  of  first 
Kansas  Territorial  Legislature,  Probate  judge 
and  Judge  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  District  Court. 
Judge  Burris  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Olathe 
in  the  practice  of  Law.  He  died  in  California. 

Hon.  John  T.  Little,  Lawyer,  (  the  poor  man's 
friend)  came  to  Olathe  in  the. sixties,  a  young 
man,  walked  from  Ft.  Scott  Kansas  to  Olathe 
because  he  had  no  money  to  ride  on.  Became 
Mayor  of  the  city,  County  Attorney  and  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Died 
in  Olathe  Dec.  12,  1926. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Parker,  Lawyer,  County  Attor¬ 
ney,  State  Senator,  and  a  great  church  and 
Sunday  school  man.  Took  unusual  interest  in 
young  men  and  boys.  Mr.  Parker  lived  forty 
years  in  Olathe.  Died  in  Olathe  in  1928. 

The  late  Clias.  H.  Hyer  came  to  Olathe  from 
Kankakee,  Ill.,  in  the  seventies.  Instructed 
the  inmates  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  State  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Later  on  in  company  with  his  brother  the  late 
Edwrard  Hyer,  opened  a  small  one  room  shop 
in  Olathe  just  south  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  began  the  manufacture  of  the  Hyer 
Cow  Boy  Boot.  Business  grew  in  leaps  and 
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bounds  until  it  became  in  a- few  years  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  They  employed 
workmen  (as  they  do  today)  from  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  where  a  great  part  of 
their  products  are  sold.  Mr.  Hyer  was  brainy 
.  and  a  great  business  man.  He  served  as 
Mayor  of  the  City  as  well  also  the  State  as 
Legislation.  At  his  death  the  great  business 
which  he  had  founded  was  left  to  his  three 
sons,  William,  Charles  and  Albert,  who  are 
successfully  carrying  it  forward  apparently 
as  their  father  would  have  done,  and  proud 
might  he  be  could  he  know,  what  fine  business 
men  and  citizens  his  sons  have  become.  Mr. 
Hyer  died  in  1921. 

Hon.  Frank  R.  Ogg,  Lawyer,  Ex-postmaster, 
County  Attorney,  Land-holder  and  Banker. 
Came  to  Olathe  in  the  seventies  from  Indiana, 
a  poor  man.  His  efforts  have  been  rewarded 
in  a  marvelous  way,  especially  financially,  and 
can  be  measured  near  the  seven  figure  column. 

Judge  James  P.  Hindman,  Lawyer,  Farm 
Boy,  Country  School  Teacher,  County  Attor¬ 
ney,  Judge  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  District 
Court.  Judge  Hindman  spent  his  life  in  Olathe 
and  died  here. 

Hodges  Bros.,  Lumbermen.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  there  lived  two  brothers  in  the  south 
part  of  Olathe,  while  not  unlike  most  other 
boys,  they  went  to  school,  hustled  out  Satur¬ 
days  and  other  spare  time  to  pick  up  a  little 
spending-1  ;money,  graduated,  taught  school, 
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worked  in  lumber  yards  and  finally  joined 
forces  and  launched  into  the  lumber  business 
on  their  own  account  by  buying  out  Hubbard 
and  Pettigrew  in  South  Olathe.  And  as  the 
years  rolled  by  those  boys  grew  a  business 
second  to  none  in  the  state,  owning  some  four¬ 
teen  yards  besides  a  very  large  amount  of 
other  interests,  and  are  known  today  as  the 
million  dollar  lumber  company.  The  younger 
brother  George  H.  took  a  few  years  success¬ 
ful  swing  in  politics  (see  preceeding  page). 
But  his  big  brother  Colonel  Frank  being  con¬ 
tent  as  a  side  line,  to  travel  and  hunt  big 
game,  write  stories  and  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Johnson  County  Democrat.  These  broth¬ 
ers  have  fine  families  and  live  in  nice  homes 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  old  homestead 
where  they  lived  when  they  were  kids.  They 
have  lived  sixty  years  in  the  same  block  in 
Olathe. 

Harry  Devenney,  Capitalist,  grandson  of 
the  late  A.  Smith  Devenney  of  Olathe.  Here 
is  another  one  of  Olathe’s  sons  who  has  come 
to  the  front  like  a  cyclone  in  the  financial 
world.  Born  in  Olathe,  as  a  young  man  went 
to  Los  Angeles  California,  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Real  Estate  and  has  become 
very  wealthy. 

Tibbetts  and  Tibbetts,  Contractors;  a  few 
years  ago  a  couple  of  Johnson  County  farm 
boys,  Adolph  and  Albert  Tibbetts  (cousins) 
began  in  a  small  way  to  take  contracts  for 
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the  laying  of  pipe  lines  and  today  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  largest  contractors  in  their  line  in 
the  United  States  having  strung  over  75,000 
miles  of  pipe  in  the  last  twenty  years.  These 
fifty  year  old  boys  have  many  other  big  inter- 
.  ests  aside  from  the  one  above  mentioned. 

Doubtless  there  are  others,  who  are  eligible 
and  worthy  to  be  included  under  this  head, 
whose  names  have  been  unintentionally  omit- 
ed. 
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NATIONALLY  KNOWN  MEN  WHO  WERE 
BORN  IN  OLATHE  OR  HAVE  LIVED 
IN  JOHNSON  COUNTY,  KANSAS 

SHALL  head  this  list  with  a  man,  who  in 
my  judgment,  did  more  good  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  lived  within  its  borders,  and  to  who  Ola¬ 
the  has  builded  a  monument  to  commemorate 
his  memory  of  which  she  is  justly  proud. 

John  P.  St.  John,  Lawyer,  born  in  Indiana 
February  25,  1833,  came  to  Olathe,  1869,  died 
in  Olathe  1916.  He  practiced  law  and  being 
a  strong  temperance  man,  gradually  began 
his  fight  against  the  liquor  traffic,  and  in  spite 
of  all  threats  and  opposition  imaginable,  was 
unswayed,  being  a  forcible  speaker  and  great 
orator,  he  continued  his  fight  which  brought 
Kansas  the  honor  of  being  the  first  State  in 
the  union  to  adopt  prohibition,  and  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  great  work  for  the  mothers  and 
children  of  Kansas,  he  was  made  Governor 
of  the  State  from  1878  to  1882.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  governorship,  his  services  were 
in  such  demand  that  he  made  prohibition 
speeches  all  over  the  United  States,  and  when 
universal  prohibition  reigns,  the  name  of  St. 
John  will  go  down  in  history  along  with 
Francis  Murphy,  Sam  Jones  and  other  great 
leaders  as  one  of  the  founders  of  a  cause  that 
has  done  more  good  to  the  world  than  that 
of  any  other  excepting  Christianity. 
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Ex-Governor  Brady  of  Idaho,  later  Senator 
lived  on  a  farm  in  Johnson  County. 

Roscoe  W.  Stubbs,  Ex-Governor  of  Kan¬ 
sas  worked  in  Johnson  County  for  the  late 
Solon  R.  Rogers,  one  of  the  County’s  biggest 
-  stockmen  at  that  time. 

Governor  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  Ex-Governor 
of  Missouri,  was  born  and  lived  to  manhood 
in  Olathe.  His  book,  “Rome  and  Today,”  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  being  knighted  by  the  King  of 
Italy. 

George  H.  Hodges,  born  in  Wisconsin,  came 
to  Olathe  at  the  age  of  3.  Inaugurated  gover¬ 
nor  of  Kansas  January  13,  1913.  For  food  re¬ 
lief  work  the  King  of  Belgium  bestowed  on 
him  the  Golden  Cross. 

Leslie  J.  Lyons,  late  District  U.  S.  Attor¬ 
ney  for  Western  District  of  Missouri,  was 
born  in  Johnson  County. 

Charles  (Buddy)  Rogers,  internationally 
known  movie  star,  was  born  in  Olathe  Kan¬ 
sas,  twenty  four  years  ago  and  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  B.  H.  Rogers.  He  was  discovered  by  the 
Paramount  Picture  Corporation  three  years 
ago  and  since  that  time  has  become  one  of 
the  best  known  stars  in  the  picture  world. 
His  outstanding  picture  “Wings”  was  one  of 
the  five  greatest  pictures  ever  produced.  He 
has  taken  the  leading  part  in  other  outstand¬ 
ing  pictures.  Recently  he  has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Paramount  Corporation  and 
will  receive  a  salary  of  over  one  half  million 
dollars  for  three  years  work.  Not  only  as  a 
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movie  star  has  he  achieved  success,  but  also 
in  the  talkies  and  in  ‘‘Close  Harmony”  recent¬ 
ly  produced  showed  his  talent  in  that  work. 
Today  he  is  an  outstanding  star  and  has  just 
started  on  a  career  that  will  lead  him  to  even 
greater  fame  than  he  has  yet  achieved.  Olathe 
is  proud  of  this  young  man. 

Chauncey  B.  Little,  Congressman  and  can¬ 
didate  for  Governor  of  Kansas  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  for  1928,  was  born  in  Olathe  and 
resides  here. 

Clyde  M.  Nichols,  foremost  Real-estate  de¬ 
veloper  in  the  middle  wrest  was  born  near  and 
lived  to  manhood  in  Olathe. 

Albert  I.  Beach,  present  Mayor  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  was  born  and  lived  to  manhood  in 
Olathe. 

Emmory  Buckner,  noted  late  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  of  New  York  lived  when  a  boy  in 
Olathe. 

Charles  D.  Mahaffie,  Lawyer,  born  in  Olathe 
Kansas,  in  the  year  1884,  instructor  in  Juris¬ 
prudence,  Princeton  University,  Attorney  for 
United  States  R.  R.  administration.  His  pres¬ 
ent  position,  Director  of  Finance  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission. 

Wm.  Hickok  (Wild  Bill)  noted  scout,  broke 
prairie  with  Ox-teams  in  Monticello  Township 
and  the  late  Fred  Mclntire  of  Olathe,  rode  on 
his  plow-beam. 

Doubtless  there  are  others  who  are  eligible 
and  worthy  to  be  included  under  this  head 
whose  names  have  been  unintentially  omitted. 
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OTHER  PROMINENT  JOHNSON  COUNTY 

PEOPLE 


rp  HE  following  names  will  be  refreshing 
remembrance  to  relatives  and  friends 
I  who  read  them  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  hence. 


It  is  not  my  purpose,  under  this  head,  to 
mention  those  who  have  become  noted  by  hav¬ 
ing  wealth  thrown  at  their  feet  overnight, 
but  those  men  who  have  made  good  through 
their  own  personal  effort  and  dogged  deter¬ 
mination  to  get  somewhere  in  the  social  and 
business  world. 

— C.  V.  TOWNLEY. 


Jasper  T.  Kincaid,  fifty  five  years  in  John¬ 
son  County,  born  in  Cass  County,  Missouri, 
March  14,  1862,  came  to  Johnson  County  in 
1874.  Son  of  R.  D.  and  Mary  E.  Wilson  Kincaid 
father — Scotch-Irish,  mother — purest  English. 
Was  County  clerk  of  Johnson  County  1909  to 
1912  inclusive,  member  of  the  Kansas  Legis¬ 
lature  1913  to  1915  inclusive,  under  Governor 
Hodges,  member  Tax  Commission  1916  to  1921 
inclusive,  at  present  and  for  several  years  past 
general  manager  of  the  Big  Johnson  County 
Co-operative  Store  at  Olathe,  Kansas. 

Garfield  A.  Roberds,  born,  Jessup,  Indiana, 
June  8, 1S80,  son  of  Sylvanus  L.  and  Josephine 
Roberds,  who  were  married  at  old  Palmyra, 
Douglas  County,  Kansas  in  1859,  returning  to 
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Indiana  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  The 
father,  born  in  Kentucky,  the  mother  in  Ohio. 
At  twenty  five  years  of  age  young  Roberds 
located  in  Johnson  County  and  acquired  a 
large  acquaintance  in  the  County  by  his  act¬ 
ivity  in  church  and  Sunday  School  work.  In 
later' years  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
practice;  in  1914  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  and  re-elected  two  years  later, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  entered  into 
co-partnership  in  the  practice  of  law  with  the 
late  J.  W.  Parker  under  the  firm  name  of 
Parker  and  Roberds.  In  1926  Judge  Roberds 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Tenth 
Judicial  Distric  Court,  which  office  he  still 
holds. 

B.  H.  (Bert)  Rogers,  son  of  S.  R.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Rogers,  born  on  the  Roger  farm  ten  miles 
west  of  Olathe,  April  3,  1877,  and  as  a  small 
boy  came  to  Olathe  when  his  father  was  elect¬ 
ed  county  treasurer.  His  parents  were  born 
in  Indiana  and  came  to  Johnson  County  in 
1865. 

Bert  Rogers  was  always  ambitious,  and  sold 
his  services  to  the  owner  of  a  grocery  store 
when  he  was  so  small  that  he  could  hardly 
see  over  a  counter,  and  today  is  the  best  hust¬ 
ler  and  knows  more  men,  women  and  children 
in  the  county  than  any  other  man,  his  neai- 
est  approach  being  Col.  Andy  James  and  Jake 
Jamison,  who  are  auctioneers.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Olathe  Mirror,  one  of  the  old- 
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est  newspapers  in  Kansas;  and  on  the  29th 
day  of  December,  1929,  with  his  family  left 
their  old  home  and  friends  for  Hollywood, 
California  for  the  purpose  of  caring  lor  the 
business  interests  of  his  son  Charles  (Daddy) 
Rogers,  internationally  known  movie  star. 

Hedrick  Brothers — Frank  and  Joe.  After 
taking  the  hard  knocks  that  many  other  boys 
have  taken  whose  father  died  in  early  life, 
these  two  boys,  through  the  influence  and 
energy  of  a  noble  mother,  were  brought  up, 
educated  and  started  out  in  life  on  the  right 
foot,  and  their  success  to  date  is  as  commend¬ 
able  as  to  many  a  young  man  who  may  have 
had  thousands  of  dollars  at  his  back.  After 
going  through  school,  both  took  up  the  study 
of  law  and  in  1912  Frank  was  elected  Register 
of  Deeds  of  Johnson  County  and  re-elected  in 
1914.  With  his  official  duties,  he  also  carried 
on  the  abstract  business  which  his  father  had 
founded  and  left  at  his  death.  At  the  expirat¬ 
ion  of  the  second  term  as  register,  he  took  up 
the  practice  of  law,  and  in  1924  was  again 
favored  with  a  county  office,  having  been 
elected  County  Attorney,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  founded  the  Hedrick  Abstract  and 
Guaranty  Company  and  is  president  of  same. 

The  brother  Joe  moved  to  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma,  and  is  now  connected  with  one  of 
the  large  law  firms  of  that  state. 

B.  F.  Dunn,  born  Feb.  14,  1SG2  at  Joliet- 
ville,  Indiana,  son  of  J.  W.  and  Harriet  Adams 
Dunn,  born  in  Kentucky,  moved  to  Olathe 
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when  Frank  was  a  small  boy,  who  at  an  early 
age,  left  Olathe  and  took  up  the  art  for  which 
nature  had  endowed  him.  He  is  now  owner 
and  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Scenic  Com¬ 
pany,  the  products  of  which  can  be  found  in 
fine  theaters  and  churches  and  the  like  all 
over  the  western  half  of  the  U.  S. 

Clarence  Leroy  Zimmerman,  son  of 
George  S.  and  Mary  Etta  Zimmerman,  born 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  Johnson  County,  March 
25,  1900.  Early  in  life  Clarence  decided  he  did 
not  choose  to  take  up  farming  for  a  livelihood, 
and  struck  out  to  find  some  other  means  of 
making  a  living.  He  doubtless  done  so,  as  he  is 
now  employed  as  inspector  for  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  of  Chicago,  with  a  salary  very 
close  to  the  five  thousand  mark. 

William  D.  Morrison,  born  July  13,  1863,  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  located  in  Johnson  County  1865, 
son  of  John  C.  and  Mary  R.  Morrison.  As  a 
young  man  took  up  telegraphy  working  for  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  read  law  and 
later  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  Clerk  of  the 
District  Court  four  years  and  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  practiced  Law  in  Olathe 
and  has  grown  himself  a  good  and  profitable 
business. 

Fred  A.  Tolman,  born  1869  in  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois,  son  of  Daniel  E.  and  Elizabeth 
Tolman,  nativity,  Illinois.  Located  in  Johnson 
County  1880.  Fred  Tolman  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  have  made  good  in  the  restaurant 
business,  therein  spending  most  of  his  life,  and 
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is  now  connected  with  one  of  the  largest  cor¬ 
porations  in  that  line  in  the  country,  who  are 
establishing  new  places  of  business  in  many 
large  cities,  one  already  in  operation  which  is 
feeding  seven  thousand  people  daily.  Mr.  Tol- 
man  has  the  handling  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  in  locating,  preparing  and 
furnishing  these  great  feeding  establishments. 

In  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth,  the 
Hodges  brothers  stand  out  as  most  prominent 
in  the  county;  starting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  they  have  made  their  million,  and  in  a 
strict  and  legitimate  business  manner,  and 
have  resided  in  Olathe  every  hour  of  their 
lives  excepting  when  George  H.  was  Governor 
as  previously  stated. 

Leo  Jiles  Milhoan,  born  in  Olathe  March 
27,  1894,  son  of  Melvin  Orvin  and  Langly  Lil- 
born  Milhoan.  In  youth  this  lad  developed  to  be 
a  real  artist  by  painting  small  pieces  of  scenery 
and  selling  them  around  town;  in  early  life, 
left  Olathe,  and  is  now  employed  by  the 
“Merit”  Outside  Advertising  Company  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  at  a  salary  that  would  bring 
a  smile  to  most  men.  The  beautiful  faces  you 
see  on  bill  boards  in  Kansas  City,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  country  are  painted  by  this  Olathe 
boy. 

Charles  W.  Gorsuch,  lawyer,  born  in  Ray 
Schugler  County,  Illinois,  April  25,  18G8,  son 
of  A.  F.  and  Susan  Gorsuch,  father  born  in 
Virginia,  mother  in  Illinois.  Located  in  John¬ 
son  County,  September  12,  1878,  studied  Law 
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under  Ex-Governor  John  P.  St.  John  and  I.  0. 
Pickering  four  years,  practiced  in  Olathe 
Thirty  years,  County  attorney  from  1918-1922 
inclusive,  Mayor  of  Olathe  1912-13,  not  being 
a  candidate  for  a  second  term. 

.  Henry  Lafayette  Burgess,  born  in  Hub¬ 
bard,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  son  of  Nelson 
and  Rebecca  Brisbine  Burgess,  located  in 
Johnson  County  1866.  Read  Law  under  Gover¬ 
nor  John  P.  St  John,  admitted  to  practice  in 
1876;  served  in  the  Civil  War  with  the  18th 
Kansas  Cavalry,  mustered  out  the  U.  S.  Vol¬ 
unteer  service  in  1867.  Judge  Burgess  has 
practiced  Law  over  fifty  years  and  during 
that  time  has  been  associated  on  one  side  or 
the  other  in  many  of  the  most  noted  criminal 
cases  ever  brought  before  the  Johnson  County 
District  Court. 

Nelson  Burgess,  his  father,  was  a  minister 
and  for  many  years  rode  the  saddle  over  the 
hills  and  plains  of  eastern  Kansas  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  to  spread  the  good  news  of  the 
gospel. 

Clarence  L.  Randall,  Lawyer,  born  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Illinois,  April  30,  1860,  son  of  Edwin  D. 
and  Emily  Randall,  nativity,  America,  located 
in  Johnson  County  in  1878,  young  Randall  at 
that  time  18  years  of  age,  took  up  telegraph¬ 
ing  and  like  W.  D.  Morrison,  and  at  the  same 
time,  working  for  the  Santa  Fe.  R.  R.  Com¬ 
pany  and  reading  Law,  later  admitted  to  the 
Bar  and  practiced  in  Olathe  more  than  thirty 
years;  was  four  years  county  attorney  and 
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for  the  last  twenty  years  along  with  his  law 
practice,  Judge  Randall  has  been  City  Attor¬ 
ney  for  Olathe,  which  would  seem  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  verification  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  her  citizens  as  to  honesty  and  ab¬ 
ility. 

John  R.  Thorne  born  December  17,  1873  at 
Gardner,  Kansas,  son  of  Geo.  A.  and  Emma 
Fulcher  Thorne.  Father  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  mother  of  Ohio.  George  A.  Thorne 

came  to  Kansas  in  May  1857  with  two  yoke  of 
oxen,  wagon  and  breaking  plow,  located  on  a 
claim  four  miles  south  east  of  Gardner,  broke 
the  first  sod  in  Gardner  Township,  for  Abra¬ 
ham  Cramer.  John  R.  was  born  on  this  farm 
lived  there  until  23  years  of  age,  taught  school 
in  Johnson  County  four  years,  volunteered  for 
service  and  enlisted  in  Company  I  of  the  20th 
Kansas  Volunteers  Infantry  June  14,  1898  at 
Paola,  Kansas,  for  two  years  or  during  the 
Spanish  American  War;  at  its  close  continued 
in  the  Phillippine  Insurrection  until  honorably 
discharged  with  the  Regiment  October  27, 
1877  at  San  Francisco,  was  clerk  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Johnson  County,  Kansas,  1901 
to  1905  inclusive,  graduated  from  the  Law  De¬ 
partment  of  Kansas  University  with  Degree 
of  LL.  B.  1900, — was  county  attorney  of  John¬ 
son  County  from  1907  to  1909.  Practiced  law 
in  Johnson  County,  in  1914  became  Secretary 
of  the  Patrons  Fire,  Toronado  and  Hail  As¬ 
sociation  and  still  occupies  that  position.  He 
was  elected  State  senator  at  the  general  elec- 
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tion  1924  served  in  the  Kansas  Senate  from 
1925  to  1929,  during  that  time  served  as  one 
member  of  a  Commission  of  four  appointed  by 
Governor  Ben  S.  Paulen,  to  codify  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Laws  of  Kansas,  worked  on  that  commis¬ 
sion  and  rewrote  the  insurance  laws  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 


Steven  Douglas  Scott,  Lawyer,  born 
Lynville,  Illinois,  December  19,  1858,  son  of 
John  J.  and  Susanna  Scott,  Nativity,  father, 
New  Jersey,  mother,  German.  Judge  Scott 
located  in  Olathe  in  1881,  read  law  with  the 
late  Governor  St.  John  and  Major  I.  0.  Picker¬ 
ing,  and  has  practiced  in  Olathe  over  forty 
years,  and  is  considered  among  the  ablest  in 
the  tenth  judicial  district.  Has  a  large  Law 
practice  and  is  noted  for  his  policy  among  his 
clients  to  live  and  let  live.  He  maintains  a  fine 
home  in  Olathe,  where  he  resides  with  his 
estimable  wife  and  daughter. 

Isaac  0.  Pickering,  Lawyer,  born  Feb. 
18th.  1842,  Freeport,  Ohio.  Came  to  Kansas, 
June  1st,  1S59,  farmed,  taught  school,  and  in 
Nov.  1861  enlisted  in  the  9th.  Kansas  Cav., 
Company  F.  Promoted  to  staff  sergeant,  and 
in  1864  first  lieutenant,  serving  in  all  four 
years.  After  the  war  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1872.  In  1875  was  elect¬ 
ed  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  also  served  the  City  of  Olathe  as 
City  Attorney  and  Mayor.  Major  Pickering 
was  a  man  of  great  personality  and  an  able 
lawyer.  Was  a  forcible  and  impressive  speak- 
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er.  Was  associated  in  the  practice  of  law  for 
many  years  with  the  late  Gov.  John  P.  St.  John, 
and  the  firm  at  that  time  was  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  law  firms  in  Eastern  Kansas. 
Major  Pickering  died  May  6,  1923. 

Charles  Craven  Hoge,  Lawyer,  born 
Shawnee,  Kansas,  March  15th,  1871.  Son  of 
Elwood  M.  and  Mary  A.  Hoge,  natives  of  Ohio. 
Came  to  Kansas  in  1867.  Mr.  Hoge  attended 
the  Shawnee  school,  graduated  from  the  Ola¬ 
the,  Kansas,  High  School,  graduated  in  law 
at  the  Kansas  State  Universitv  in  1900.  Has 
practiced  law  in  Olathe  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  Served  two  years  as  City  attorney  of 
Olathe,  and  four  years  as  Prosecuting  At¬ 
torney  of  Johnson  County.  Served  in  the 
State  Treasurer’s  Office  Topeka,  Kansas,  un¬ 
der  David  Hefflebower,  vears  of  1897  and  98. 

Thus  is  told  the  public  service  story  of 
Charlie  Hoge,  whose  name  where  known,  sym¬ 
bolizes  a  square  deal  for  all  men. 

A  family  of  lawyers — James  M.,  Frank  D. 
and  Charles  E.  Rader,  lawyers;  the  Rader 
brothers  grew  to  manhood  in  Olathe,  Charles 
having  been  born  here.  James  M.  and  Frank 
D.  were  born  in  Kentucky.  As  soon  as  grown 
these  boys  took  up  Law'  as  a  profession  and  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  practiced 
law  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  have  made 
good.  Their  names  often  appearing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  most  noted  cases  in  Jackson 
County,  as  attornies  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Politically  they  are  a  recognized  power  in 
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their  respective  wards  and  the  city  and  county 
as  well. 

There  are  several  more  people  that  I  should 
like  to  mention  under  this  head  but  space  will 
not  permit.  However,  I  can  hardly  pass  up 
two  old  boys  who  probably  have  lived  in  Ola¬ 
the  longer  than  any  one  now  living. 

W.  A.  ( Billie)  Mahaffie,  born  Jasper  Coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana,  1847,  son  of  J.  B.  and  Lucinda 
Mahaffie,  came  to  Johnson  County,  in  1857, 
farmed  many  years,  eleven  years  in  the  livery 
business  in  Olathe,  County  Clerk  four  years  in 
Johnson  County,  also  held  other  minor  offices 
of  trust,  and  for  several  years  retired  from  act¬ 
ive  life,  just  having  an  enjoyable  time  among 
old  friends  and  relatives  which  are  numerous, 
and  probably  knows  more  old  timers  than  any 
man  in  the  country,  and  who  does  not  know 
Billie  Mahaffie? 

James  H.  Lamasnev,  horse  man,  born 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  July,  1842,  son  of  John  and 
Catherine  Lamasnev,  nativity,  Irish;  came  to 
Olathe  March  10,  1860,  and  like  Mr.  Mahaffie, 
old  time  livery  man,  but  a  horse  man  all  his 
life,  and  up  to  a  few  years  ago  he  and  his 
son  James  held  the  distinction  of  having 
bought  and  shipped  more  horses  and  mules 
than  anv  buyer  in  eastern  Kansas.  Mr.  Lam- 
asney  during  his  time  owned,  developed,  and 
raced,  some  noted  harness  horses,  the  most 
noted  being  “Bronze”,  Kate  Medium  2:0614 
and  Lena  L.  U.  2:1214:  holder  of  the  Iowa  State 
trotting  record  over  half  mile  track.  He  and 
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his  brothers  Dan  and  John  also  owned  and 
raced  some  of  the  most  noted  running  horses 
in  the  United  States,  notably  Walking  John 
and  Wildmore.  In  a  three  cornered  match  race 
at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Walking  John  beat  Lop1 
'Eared  John  and  General  Mitchel,  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  changed  hands  on  the  result, 
in  this  race.  Jockey  Curtis,  now  Charles  Curtis 
of  the  White  House  in  Washington  D.  C.  rode 
“Lop  Eared  John”  and  later  the  horse  was 
shipped  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico  and  beat 
the  unbeaten  “Fly”  for  ten  thousand  a  side. 

In  his  clay  “Wildmore”  was  the  greatest 
running  horse  in  the  United  States,  and  held 
the  two  mile  record  for  nine  years,  aside  from 
other  great  races  which  he  won,  he  beat  “Red 
Boy”  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  for  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  side. 

Mr.  Lamasney  at  one  time  owned  the  Fair 
Ground  and  Race  Track  over  which  the  great 
$40,000.00  Smuggler  was  developed. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  GENEALOGY  OF 
THE  TOWNLEY  TRIBE 


REpFjY  name  is  Charles  Valentine  Townley,  and 
our  old  Bible  says  that  I  was  born  on  my 
Mgjil  father’s  farm,  Sharon,  Henry  Co.,  Illinois, 
August  25th,  1S55.  My  father’s  name  was  John 
Coon  Townley,  born  in  Syracuse,  New  York, 
July  6,  1827.  His  father  moved  the'  family 
from  New  York  to  Michigan  and  from  there  to 
Illinois  in  1839.  My  father  died  at  Olathe, 
Kansas,  October  19,  1880.  He  had  one  brother, 
Robert  Fox  Townley,  born  about  1840  and 
died  about  1903,  at  the  Soldier’s  Home,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wisconsin.  He  served  four  years  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  after  the  war  served 
on  Allen  Pinkerton’s  detective  force  for  six 
years,  and  was  considered  a  good  man  by  his 
employers.  He  captured  some  of  the  greatest 
criminals  of  the  day,  among  them,  the  notor¬ 
ious  Billy  Forrester,  who  twice  broke  Joliet 
Penetentiary.  Also  Mark  Shinborn  (alias  Mark 
Barker)  the  greatest  burglar  of  any  day  who 
robbed  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarrie  Vaults  of 
$40,000.00  and  staged  many  other  big  jobs  in 
this  country,  finally  going  to  Europe  where  he 
posed  as  an  English  Lord,  and  at  night  times 
worked  his  way  to  the  pockets  of  people  who 
had  charge  of  keys  and  combinations  to  vaults 
and  safes  containing  large  amounts  of  money, 
and  took  impressions  of  the  same  on  wax,  mak- 
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ing  duplicates  at  his  leisure,  and  when  ready 
would  go  and  make  the  robbery. 

Robert  Fox  Townley  married  Mary  Santee, 
of  Henry  County,  Illinois,  and  had  one  son 
Arthur,  now  of  Geneseo,  Illinois.  John  Coon 
and  Robert  Fox  Townley  had  four  sisters,  all 
of  whom  died  before  1S70.  Marv  married  Jim 

4 J 

Riggs,  had  one  son  Edward.  Jane  married 
Charles  Root,  had  one  son  Millard  F.  who 
lived  in  Quincy,  Illinois. 

John  Coon  Townley’s  father’s  name  was 
John  Fox  Townley,  born  August  14,  1784,  and 
came  to  America  from  England  about  1812. 
John  Fox  Townley’s  father  was  English  and 
his  mother  was  Scotch.  John  Fox  Townley 
lived  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  where  he  died  December  26,  1860  and 
was  buried  in  Sharon  Cemetery.  He  went  to 
California  in  1S49  and  was  lost  to  the  family 
for  nine  years.  He  was  finally  located  through 
a  Masonic  order  and  brought  home,  an  old 
broken  down  man.  He  was  a  lawful  heir  to 
the  great  Townley-Chase  estate  in  England, 
estimated  at  more  than  $800,000,000.  I  heard 
my  father  say  more  than  sixty  years  ago  that 
his  father  could  have  fixed  up  the  matter  so 
that  we  could  have  proven  our  rights  in  the 
estate,  if  it  were  ever  settled  up,  but  it  was 
never  done  and  I  have  long  since  given  up  all 
hopes  of  ever  getting  any  of  its  immense 
wealth,  although  when  I  was  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  I  spent  some  time 
and  money  and  lost  many  a  night’s  sleep  over 
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the  matter,  knowing  I  was  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  family  with  a  fortune,  without  an  heir. 

John  Fox  Townley  married  Elizabeth 
Betsy  Coon,  of  German  descent,  in  fact  talked 
German.  She  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
moved  to  Detroit,  Michigan.  Her  brothers 
were  owners  of  the  great  Woolen  mills  of  that 
city.  All  I  can  remember  of  my  grandfather, 
John  Fox,  is  of  seeing  him  around  the  house 
and  yard,  just  waiting  for  his  time  to  come. 
Mother  used  to  say  that  he  was  crabbid  and 
hard  to  get  along  with.  He  came  over  from 
England  on  the  same  ship  that  Com.  Vander¬ 
bilt  came  on.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  that 
it  was  Vanderbilt’s  first  trip,  but  it  probably 
was.  He  brought  with  him  the  arm  sawed  off 
an  ivory  Crucifix  which  is  said  to  have  been 
divided  among  members  of  the  family  as  they 
left  for  the  new  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
identification.  This  arm  has  been  in  the  family 
always  since  that  time  until  a  few  years  ago 
when  it  burned  or  was  lost  in  my  brother’s 
house  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

John  Coon  Townley  (my  father)  married 
Mary  Elizabeth  Woodward,  born  in  Ithica, 

*  New  York,  May  27,  1833,  died  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  August  16, 1919.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Woodward,  born  at  Park  House,  Devon¬ 
shire,  England,  February  11,  1811,  died  at  Ola¬ 
the,  Kansas,  June  29,  18S7.  He  spent  four 
years  in  the  Civil  War  as  Surgeon.  After  the 
war  he  moved  to  Galesburg,  Ill.,  then  to  Wyan¬ 
dotte  (Kansas  City)  Kansas,  then  to  Olathe, 
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Kansas.  He  married  Amanda  Kargin,  born  in 

Ithica,  New  York  in  1S13.  She  died  at  Olathe, 

Kansas,  May  27,  1892.  She  spent  much  time 

on  the  battle  fields  with  her  husband.  They 

*. 


had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  sons, 
Henry  and  Howard,  both  went  to  war.  Henry 
was  killed  in  the  first  battle,  it  being  with 
General  Sherman  at  Fn.nklyn,  Tenn.  Howard 
went  through  the  four  years  of  war  and  is  now 
in  the  California  Soldier’s  Home.  Besides 
my  mother,  there  was  Anna  L.  Beers,  who  died 
at  Areata,  California  in  1914 ;  Louisa  Hedrick, 
died  at  Olathe,  Kansas,  May  3,  1902 ;  Florence 
Mulnix  now  living  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. : 
and  Sarah  Lockwood,  died  in  Jewell  County, 
Kansas,  July  26,  1883. 


I  had  four  brothers  and  two  sisters.  One 
sister  died  in  infancy;  the  other,  Letitia  Jane 
was  born  at  Sharon,  III,  Jan.  5,  1852,  and  died 
at  Geneseo,  Ill.,  at  IS  years  of  age  while  attend¬ 
ing  school  and  studying  music.  The  third  child 
was  abov  named  Charles  Valentine.  The  fourth 
child,  Frederick  Eugene,  now  lives  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  the  fifth  child  Benjamin  Wood¬ 
ward,  born  Jan.  23,  1860,  died  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Dec.  14,  1902.  The  sixth,  John  Henry, 
born  Oct.  29,  1S62,  died  at  Argentine,  Kans., 
Feb.  6,  1885. 


Charles  Valentine  married  Mabel  A.  Jones 
of  Carthage,  Mo.,  September  10,  187S  to  whom 
were  born  six  children.  Jessie  L.  Reed,  Born 
Sept.  12,  1S79,  died  Oct.  14,  1929,  buried  in  Ola¬ 
the,  Kansas.  John  D.  Died  July  26,  1882  age 
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4  months  11  clays,  Ralph  Franklin,  now  of  Los* 
Angeles,  born  Sept.  19,  1883.  Roy  Montalbin, 
now  of  Olathe,  Kansas,  born  October  20,  1885. 
Twins  born  in  1889  and  died  in  infancy. 

Mabel  A.  Jones  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Daniel  Jones,  late  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  and  was 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Rock  Island,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Her  father  was  the  U.  S.  Government 
agent  at  that  place  and  kept  the  government 
landing.  He  lived  on  the  island  with  his  fam- 
ay.  Mabel  was  born  there  in  1858.  She  died 
in  Fairv’ew  addition  of  Olathe,  Aug.  4,  1895. 

Fredrick  Eugene  Townley  was  born  at 
Sharon,  Ill.,  Dec.  20,  1857,  married  Clara  F. 
Murray,  born  at  Sterling,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1861. 
Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  as  follows: 
Louisa  F.,  born  at  Edgerton,  Kansas,  Sept.  25, 
1880,  died  at  Hartville,  Mo.,  December  7,  1919 , 
Corliss  L.,  born  at  Cedar  Junction,  Kansas, 
Dec.  24,  1882.  Harry  F.,  born  at  Hawley,  Mo.,  ’ 
May  29,  18S5.  Mabel  R.,  born  at  Hawley,  Mo., 
Dec.  29,  1887.  Garnet  F.  born  at  Hawley,  Mo., 
Nov.  7,  1890.  Wheeler  E.,  born  at  Hartville, 
Mo.,  July  26,  1893.  Edna  M.  Born  at  Hartville, 
Mo.,  Nov.  7,  1895,  Edith,  born  at  Hartville,  Mo., 
Mar.  9,  1900,  died  March  11,  1900. 

Benjamin  Woodward  Townley  married 
Rowena  Virginia  Duke  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  following  children  were  born  to  them : 

Earl,  born  June  7,  18S3  died  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Sept  26,  1896.  Phil,  born  Aug.  31, 
1887,  now  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Hazel,  born 
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Sept.  27,  1892,  now  living  in  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.  Woodward,  born  March  3,  1896,  now  of 

Los  Angeles.  John  Henry  married  Bertha - 

-  of  Peru,  Ill.  One  child,  Mamie  was 

borne  in  1883.  She  married  and  lives  in  Colo¬ 
rado. 

0 

Charles  Valentine  Townley  was  married 
the  second  time  on  Dec.,  5,  1898,  to  Alberta  B. 
Calland,  daughter  of  Robert  M.  and  Barbara 
Calland  of  Olathe,  Kansas,  formerly  of  Sum- 
merfield,  Ohio.  The  following  children  were 
born  to  them:  Charles  Vernon,  born  July  26, 
1900;  Otto  Robert,  born  Sept.  1,  1902;  Forrest 
Calland,  born  Dec.  17,  1903  and  William  Har¬ 
vey,  Born  January  6,  1907. 

THE  OLD  TOWNLEY  FARM  HOME  AT 
SHARON,  HENRY  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

Built  in  1845. 

The  old  Townley  farm  that  my  father 
preempted  in  1839  is  ten  miles  north  of  Gen- 
eso,  Henry  County,  Illinois,  on  the  Spring  Hill, 
Dixon  and  Sterling  Highway. 

My  father  ran  the  farm  of  160  acres,  also 
operated  a  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop,  did 
general  work  for  the  public,  manufactured 
'wagons  and  buggies,  shod  horses  and  kept  the 
Sharon  Post  Office.  The  shops  were  on  our 
land  across  the  road  from  our  house.  He 
usually  had  two  men  in  the  shops  besides  him¬ 
self. 
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FREDRICK  EUGENE  TOWNLEY 

Second  Son  of  John  Coon  Townley 

Born  December  20th,  1857,  at  Sharon, 
Henry  County,  Illinois.  As  a  boy  “Fred”  at¬ 
tended  school  and  clerked  in  a  drug  store  un¬ 
til  1S76  when  he  came  to  Olathe,  Kansas  with 
the  family. 

His  father  having  bought  a  farm  in  John¬ 
son  County,  Kansas,  he  went  directly  to  the 
farm.  After  a  few  years  he  married  Clara 
Murray  of  Illinois,  and  moved  with  his  wife  to 
a  rented  farm,  thence  to  Wright  County,  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  he  homesteaded  a  wooded  tract 
of  land.  After  several  years  of  farming  he 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Wright 
County,  and  later  to  the  office  of  Circuit  Clerk 
and  Ex  Officio  Recorder  and  moved  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  Hartville.  In  the  year  1905  he  moved  to 
Springfield,  Missouri  with  his  family  of  seven 
children,  all  of  whom  are  an  honor  to  the  name. 
In  1915  he  moved  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to 
become  District  Manager  for  the  Stimpson 
Computing  Scale  Company,  where  he  and  his 
grand  little  wife,  now  reside.  The  children  hav¬ 
ing  all  married  and  moved  to  different  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
with  nothing  but  an  untiring  determination  to 
get  somewhere  in  the  business  world,  to  which 
point  he  has  succeeded.  His  journey  thus  far 
through  life  has  carried  him  from  school-boy 
to  Drug  Clerk,  Farmer,  County  officer,  Miller, 
Store-keeper,  traveling  salesman  and  District 
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Manager,  and  at  present  owner  and  manager 
of  a  good  business  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Wheeler  E.  Townley,  third  son  of  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  and  Clara  Townley,  enlisted  in  the 
World  War,  May  3,  1917,  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  was  admitted  to  the  general  of¬ 
ficers  training  camp  at  Kelly  Field.  Three 
months  later  he  was  made  a  first  Lieutenant 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  30th  Aero 
Squadron  of  250  men  and  took  them  to  France, 
sailing  on  the  U.  S.  S.  “President  Grant  \  He 
was  in  the  battles  of  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Ar- 
gonne.  He  was  promoted  to  Captain  while 
stationed  at  Trier  Germany,  serving  with  the 
American  Army  of  Occupation,  but  before  his 
commission  arrived  making  him  captain  they 
received  orders  to  sail  for  the  old  U.  S.  A.  At 
22  years  oc  age  he  held  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  youngest  commanding  officer  in  the 
U.  S.  Army. 
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THE  GREAT  TOWNLEY  CHASE  ESTATE 

OF  ENGLAND 

(Copy  of  report  of  an  heir  who  went  from  Kansas  City 
to  England  to  see  about  the  “Towniey  Estate,”  and  who 
had  spent  four  years  investigating  it.  Copied  By  Benjamin 
W.  Towniey  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.) 

OWN  LEY  Hall  is  about  two  miles  from 
the  hotel.  The  gate  keeper’s  lodge  when 
we  enter  the  grounds  in  on  one  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  City.  Once  through  the 
gate  an  immense  stretch  of  green  fields  dotted 
here  and  there  with  single  trees  and  trees  in 
clusters,  presents  itself  to  view.  The  gate¬ 
keeper’s  lodge  of  medieval  architecture  with 
the  usual  round  turret,  a  broad  macadamized 
driveway  winds  in  beautiful  curves  up  through 
the  immense  estate  which  is  still  without  an 
heir.  A  mile  ahead  of  us  a  little  to  our  right 
there  is  quite  a  thick  growth  of  forest,  the 
bright  green  foliage  of  which  is  glistening  in 
the  sunlight,  fresh  from  its  bath  of  the  night 
before.  In  the  midst  of  this  forest  is  located 
the  venerable  Hall  itself,  on  the  left  of  the 
driveway  above  referred  to.  There  is  a  small 
river  walled  upon  both  sides,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  which  are  numerous  hay-fields,  while 
way  over  to  the  left  is  a  large-sized  stone  cot¬ 
tage  with  numerous  other  buildings,  the  pre¬ 
sent  residence  of  Mr.  George  Story,  the  agent 
for  the  collecting  of  the  rents  of  the  estate  and 
handing  them  over  to  the  proper  Court  Of¬ 
ficials  in  Chancery. 
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I  cannot  describe  to  you  my  feelings  as  1 
entered  the  time  honored  gate  of  the  Townleys 
and  looked  upon  thousands  of  acres  spread  be¬ 
fore  me.  Here  at  last,  after  four  ye.  rs  of 
patient  labor  I  stood  upon  the  homestead  of 
the  old  Townley  family,  about  whom  i  had 
read,  thought  and  heard  so  much.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  feeling  that  came  over  me  as  I 
thought  how  I,  a  descendant  from  one  who  was 
reared  here  on  this  spot,  and  who  has  long 
since  passed  away  in  a  strange  land  '“Un¬ 
known  to  her  home  and  unsung”)  had  come  to 
her  home;  and  I,  in  behalf  of  decendants,  to 
try  to  prove  her  right  and  title  to  her  estate. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  immensity,  of  this 
estate.  It  stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach;  and  upon  it  are  numerous  coal  fields 
and  breweries,  besides  several  houses  located 
within  the  city  limits.  I  made  a  most  careful 
estimate  from  a  map  of  the  estate  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see,  and  in  my  best  judg¬ 
ment  the  estate  of  Townley  here  in  Burnley 
is  fully  twelve  miles  in  circumference. 

Walking  up  the  driveway  above  referred 
to  for  some  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  we  come 
to  a  fork  in  the  road,  the  main  road  following 

the  stream  and  the  fork  leading  up  to  the 
right;  at  this  point  is  a  finger  post  upon  which 
is  printed — “To  the  Hall  on  business  only”. 
We  pass  this  and  walk  on  for  about  one  fourth 
of  a  mile  over  gently  raising  ground  until 
we  reach  the  entrance  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Hall  stands.  Before  entering  the  gate  we 
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look  about  the  country  over  which  we  have 
just  walked;  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are 
the  green  fields,  some  sown  to  grass,  others 
under  cultivation,  noble  trees  dot  the  landscape 
on  all  sides  of  us,  while  hundreds  of  sheep  and 
cattle  tended  by  the  herds  men  are  at  their 
pasturage;  away  over  in  the  distance  rise  the 
hills  covered  to  their  very  summits  with  grassy 
turf.  And  all  this  is  Townley,  and  all  without 
an  heir.  We  enter  the  gate  that  leads  to  the 
housekeeper’s  quarters  and  walk  for  some  ten 
rods  along  a  gravel  pathway  bordered  on  one 
side  by  a  hedge  of  holly  and  on  the  other  by 
forest  trees.  Having  a  pass  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Aelshaw,  steward  of  the  estate,  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone,  the  housekeeper,  receives  us  with  much 
hospitality.  Before  giving  a  description  of  the 
hall,  I  will  write  you  what  the  housekeeper 
and  others  state:  Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  her 
husband  have  been  employed  and  have  lived  in 
the  hall  for  the  last  twenty  two  years,  conse¬ 
quently,  they  are  to  a  great  extent  acquainted 
with  the  family  history  matters  pertaining  to 
the  estate  etc.  The  following  is  what  was 
gathered  from  Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  family  a 
little  at  a  time :  The  Townley  estate  is  in  Chan¬ 
cery,  and  has  been  since  Col.  John  Townley 
died  in  February,  1S78.  There  is  no  heir  to  the 
estate.  No  one  has  lived  in  the  hall  for  two 
years.  The  once  magnificent  library,  about 
one  year  ago  was  taken  to  London  and  sold  at 
public  auction,  bringing  the  high  price  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  one  book  alone 
bringing  ten  thousand  dollars.  Catalogs  of  fam- 
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ily  portraits,  some  of  the  seals,  the  silver  coat- 
of-arms,  and  many  of  the  ornaments  have  been 
carried  away,  possibly  to  London.  Mr.  Joseph 
Culshaw  acts  as  steward  for  the  property ;  his 
business  it  to  look  after  lands  and  the  estate  in 
general;  that  is,  to  keep  the  property  cons¬ 
tantly  in  good  condition:  he  has  others  under 
him.  George  Story  collects  the  rents,  twice 
a  year,  I  think,  and  makes  proper  returns  of 
the  same  to  officials  appointed  by  the  court 
of  Chancery.  There  are  certain  men  who  are 
engaged  by  the  year  to  keep  up  the  joiner, 
carpenter  and  mason  work,  and  a  jeweler  in 
Murnley  is  paid  so  much  a  year  to  keep  the 
clock  that  you  see  in  the  picture  in  thorough 
repair.  Thirty  years  ago  the  income  of  this 
property  was  80,000  pounds  or  about  $400,000 
a  year,  but  now  the  rents  have  increased  in 
value  and  a  careful  estimate  furnished  by  two 
or  three  parties  puts  the  income  as  high  as 
160,000  pounds  or  $S00,000  per  annum. 

The  two  sons  of  Peregenie  Edward  Town- 
ley  who  took  the  estate  in  184 —  (there  being- 
no  heirs)  are  dead;  one,  Charles  dying  at  the 

Hall,  the  other,  Col.  John  dying  at  Carleton 
House  Terrace,  London,  in  1878.  Richard,  a 
young  man  of  25,  a  son  of  Col.  John,  was  kill¬ 
ed  in  a  duel  with  an  Italian  officer  in  the  city 
of  Rome  in  1877,  dying  one  year  before  his 
father,  Col.  John.  When  Col.  John  died,  the 
family  name  died  with  him,  and  at  his  death 
the  property  was  immediately  thrown  into 
Chancery  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
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Col  John  and  Col.  Charles  left  daughters  con¬ 
cerning  whom  I  wrote  you  over  a  year  ago. 
If  you  will  look  over  your  papers  you  will  find 
a  full  account  of  the  family.  At  that  time  I 
drew  my  conclusion  of  the  estate  from  my 
reason,  and  now  I  find  that  I  reasoned  wisely, 
and  that  my  conclusions  are  fully  borne  out  by 
the  facts  I  have  discovered. 

THE  HALL 

Take  the  photograph  that  I  sent  you — on 
the  extreme  right  and  on  the  rear  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  picture  as  you  face  it  is  located 
that  part  of  the  Hall  now  occupied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  family.  ’Tis  here  that 
our  lady  takes  the  keys  and  tells  us  to  follow. 
We  pass  first  into  the  ancient  kitchen  which 
has  a  fire  place  of  uncommon  size  and  great 
antiquity.  Here  are  appliances  for  roasting  a 
beef  whole,  and  all  the  irons,  skillets,  stirring 
rods  cranes  and  the  like  which  are  found  in 
the  kitchen  of  old  English  castles  of  the  by¬ 
gone  days;  without  mentioning  the  few  rooms 
that  are  of  no  importance  to  us,  in  the  immed¬ 
iate  vicinity  of  the  housekeeper’s  quarters,  we 
will  enter  the  reception  hall  and  begin  our  in¬ 
spection  with  it.  As  you  look  at  the  picture, 
below  the  clock  you  will  notice  a  door.  This  is 
a  large,  heavy  oak  door;  opening  it,  a  flight 
of  some  ten  stone  steps  leads  to  the  reception 
hall  which  occupies  the  part  of  the  building 
between  the  two  wings.  The  ceiling  is  of  an 
oval  shape  and  decorated  with  white  stucco, 
cornice  and  border  work.  Directly  over  the 
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door  as  you  enter  is  the  Townley  coat-of-arms 
with  all  the  quarterings  done  in  colors.  The 
floor  of  the  reception  hall  is  of  marble  paved  in 
blocks.  A  large  billiard  table  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  room  over  which  suspends  a  gas 
chandelier;  some  small  tables  for  childrens’ 
games  stand  in  the  corners  of  the  room.  The 
furniture  in  this  room  is  ancient  in  pattern- 
hooped  chairs  covered  with  velvet,  and  old 
high-backed  oak  chairs.  A  round  the  top  of 
this  room  is  a  small  balcony  which  suggests 
the  idea  that  this  was  used  at  times  for  a  music 
room,  particularly  since  in  one  corner  is  an 
organ.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  statue  of 
Venus  de  Medici,  the  orginal  of  which  is  in  the 
Ireburn  building  of  the  Uffizi  Palace  in  Flor- 
ence.  Around  the  sides  of  the  room  are  copies 
in  marble  of  several  works  of  statuary,  the  ori- 

7 

ginals  of  which  are  in  the  different  museums 
in  the  city  of  Rome. 

THE  BLUE  DRAWING  ROOM 

Leaving  the  reception  hall  where  guests 
calling  on  the  family  were  received,  before 
being  shown  into  the  drawing  room,  we  walk 
a  distance  of  some  fifteen  feet  and  enter  the 
blue  drawing  room  which  is  on  the  first  floor 
on  the  rear  of  the  left  wing.  The  floor  of  this 
room  is  of  polished  oak  arranged  in  patterns. 
This  room  is  some  thirty  by  fifty  feet  and  half 
the  height  of  the  building.  The  entire  walls  and 
furniture  are  in  blue;  the  curtains  and  drap¬ 
eries  are  arranged  to  match.  In  this  room  are 
some  very  choice  paintings.  The  celebrated 
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painter  Titian  painted  by  himself.  This  is  a 
work  of  great  merit  and  $20,000.00  would  not 
be  a  high  price  for  it.  There  are  several  oil 
paintings  of  immense  size  representing  ancient 
Roman  views.  One  of  them  is  a  view  and  per¬ 
spective  of  the  Roman  Forum,  another.  The 
View  of  Athens,  St.  Peters  Church  in  Rome 
<  there  are  four  views  of  St.  Peter’s.  Another 
is  a  war  scene,  The  Army  of  Constantine;  an¬ 
other  is  an  ancient  picture  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  in 
a  state  of  eruption  with  a  limited  view  of  the 
city,  and  Bay  of  Naples.  There  are  two  or 
three  ancient  and  valuable  paintings  represent¬ 
ing  fancy  land-scapes.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  are  several  busts  carved  in  white  marble 
some  of  which  are  the  Townleys,  and  some  the 
Roman  Emperers.  I  should  estimate  that  the 
art  treasures  in  the  blue  drawing  room  were 
worth  some  $80,000.00. 


THE  RED  ROOM 

This  is  directly  in  front  of  the  blue  room, 
occupying  the  foremost  end  of  the  ground 
floor  of  the  building.  Here  the  walls,  curtains, 
furniture,  and  drapery  are  in  red,  the  floor  be¬ 
ing  polished  oak,  the  ceiling  in  white  stucco  as 
in  the  blue  drawing  room.  As  you  walk  from 
the  blue  into  the  red  room,  directly  over  the 
entrance,  which  is  very  spacious,  there  hangs 
an  exquisite  oil  painting  by  one  of  the  ancient 
masters  representing  a  female  half  figure,  a 
blonde,  a  work  of  great  merit  and  value.  To  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  against  the  entrance  wall, 
hangs  a  large  sized  painting  representing  the 
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Rape  of  the  Sabines,  painted  by  Peter  Paid 
Rubens.  On  the  wall  diagonally  from  the  ern 
trance  to  the  left  is  an  immense  oil  painting,  a 
full  sized  copy  of  Guido  Reni’s  “Aurora”  the 
original  of  which  is  in  Rome.  This  is  a  magni- 
-  ficent  specimen  of  art  and  was  evidently  done 
a  great  many  years  ago.  On  the  right  of  this 
picture  is  another  of  immense  size  represent¬ 
ing  a  battle.  In  other  parts  of  the  room  are 
pictures  of  Roman  ruins  and  one  magnificent 
painting  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ. 
Here,  as  in  other  rooms  are  marble  busts  rep¬ 
resenting  some  of  the  Townleys  and  some  of 
the  Roman  Emperors.  In  both  of  the  rooms 
are  handsome  tables  of  fine  polished  wood  with 
inlaid  tops,  of  Florence  mosaics.  From  the 
front  end  of  the  wing  a  most  charming  view  of 
the  country  presents  itself.  Looking  out  of 
the  window  your  eye  ranges  past  the  fish  ponds 
away  over  a  range  of  extensive  country  follow¬ 
ing  a  clearly  defined  grassy  walk  which  is  al¬ 
most  straight  until  it  reaches  the  summit 
of  the  hills  some  two  miles  distant;  all  the  land 
belongs  to  Townley.  From  the  side  windows 
of  both  drawing  rooms  (that  is,  on  the  left) 
there  is  a  beautiful  grass  plat  surmounted  by 
a  fine  wire  screen  fence  to  keep  the  hares  out. 
This  is  changed  into  a  beautiful  garden  in 
the  center  by  beds  of  flowers  which  are  arrang¬ 
ed  into  different  designs  each  year.  The  design 
at  present  is  a  crescent  about  two  feet  wide  by 
ten  feet  curve,  filled  with  red  and  yellow  flow¬ 
ers;  opposite  the  curve,  some  three  feet  away, 
is  a  rosette  some  four  feet  in  diameter  filled 
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with  flowers:  then  to  the  right  of  the  first 
crescent  is  another  one  facing  the  other  wTay 
and  a  rosette  in  front  of  it,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  another  one  with  a  rosette  in  front  of  that; 
beyond  the  three  is  a  diamond.  The  same  ar¬ 
rangement  is  on  the  other  end,  while  in  the 
center  the  crescents  are  reversed;  the  whole, 
with  the  bright  colored  flowers  making  a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture.  In  the  rear  of  the  gardens  are 
larger  sized  forest  trees  bordered  by  numerous 
rhododendrons.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  is 
a  smooth,  well  kept,  grassy  plot  of  nearly  an 
acre  in  size  bordered  in  the  distance  by  large 
forest  trees,  several  paths  lead  in  different 
directions  through  the  woods;  one  to  the  farm¬ 
house,  one  to  the  kitchen  garden,  one  to  the 
flower  garden,  and  others  to  other  portions  of 
the  estate. 

There  are  some  small  sized  monuments, 
brown  with  age,  covered  with  Hieroglyphics 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  Townlev  that  are 
placed  at  different  points  along  the  road;  and 
at  one  place  there  is  a  large  sized  Catholic 
Cross  made  of  stone. 

Leaving  the  room  by  the  door  through 
which  we  entered,  and  without  passing  the  re¬ 
ception  hall,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  mount  a 
flight  of  stone  steps;  the  walls  of  this  winding 
staircase  have  on  them  small  oil  paintings, 
male  and  female  figures;  reaching  the  land¬ 
ing,  a  step  or  two  takes  us  to  the  family  por¬ 
trait  gallery.  The  portrait  gallery  occupies 
just  half  of  the  left  wing  less  the  thickness  of 
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the  walls,  about  six  feet.  The  gallery  is  some 

120  feet  in  length,  15  feet  wide,  and  from  12 
to  15  feet  high,  the  floor  is  of  highly  polished 
oak  arranged  in  patterns;  on  the  sides  are 
some  ancient  cabinets,  black  with  age,  one  in 
particular,  having  many  compartments.  There 
is  one  brass  mounted,  oval  top  trunk  much 
larger  that  the  largest  Saratoga;  this  is  very 
very  ancient  is  almost  completely  covered  with 
brass  nails,  brass  corner  pieces  etc.  In  the  gal¬ 
lery  there  are  104  portraits,  most  of  them  the 
Townley  family  and  their  relatives  or  those 
who  have  married  into  the  family.  We  enter 
the  gallery  from  the  top  of  the  landing  which 
is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  farthest  end  of 
the  wing  opposite  the  doorway;  and  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  is  a  picture  of  John  Townley  and  his  seven 
sons  on  the  left  side  of  an  alter  and  his  wife 
and  six  daughters  on  tjhe  right  hand  side 
kneeling  before  it  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
This  John  Townley  died  somewhere  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  imprison¬ 
ed  at  Chester,  Manchester  and  other  places  for 
his  Roman  Catholic  belief,  and  was  finally  con- 
demmed  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  into  the  treasury 
of  England.  To  the  left  of  this  picture  (the 
pictures  are  next  to  the  ceiling,  and  a  board 
at  the  top  and  bottom  bears  the  lettering)  is 
the  portrait  of  a  lady  whose  name  is  not  given ; 
she  is  probably  the  wife  of  the  John  above 
mentioned.  To  the  left  of  this  picture  is  Jane 
Ratcliff  who  married  Ralph  Ashton  of  Tenn¬ 
essee.  To  the  left  of  this  portrait  is  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Jane  Ashton  who  married  Richard 
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Townley.  Following  this  portrait  to  the  left 
are  the  portraits  of  other  children.  Further  on 
we  come  to  the  portrait  of  Charles  Townley 
who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Nearston.  To 
the  left  of  Charles  are  two  portraits  of  his  son, 
Richard  who  married  Margaret  Paston  whose 
daughter  Mary  ran  away  with  John  Lawrence. 

The  two  pictures  of  Richard  Townley  show 
striking  faces.  To  the  left  of  this  picture  is 
a  picture  of  his  wife.  To  the  left  of  this 

picture  hangs  the  picture  of  Charles,  son  and 
heir  of  Richard  Townley.  The  next  heir  is  the 
portrait  of  Francis  Townley  who  married 
Cuthbert  Kennett  and  next  is  Dorothy  who 
married  Francis  Howard.  To  the  left  of  this 
is  a  portrait  without  a  name,  though  the  ex¬ 
pression  clearly  denotes  that  she  was  a  sister 
to  Dorothy.  Further  on  is  a  portrait  of  Cecily, 
son  Charles,  a  daughter,  Dorothy,  Frances  and 
A  family  group  of  Sir  Richard,  his  wife,  his 
Margaret,  and  Cicily.  Beyond  this  group  is  a 
portrait  of  Richard  Townley,  son  and  heir  of 
Charles,  grandson  of  Richard  and  Margaret 
Paston,  and  over  this  picture  is  this — Richard 
Townley  married  Mary  daughter  of  William 
II,  Lord  Wedrington.  To  the  left  of  the  por¬ 
trait  gallery,  and  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
left  wing  are  a  number  of  great  chambers  in 
one  of  which  is  a  highly  carved,  brightly  pol¬ 
ished  bed-stead  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
slept  when  visiting  there.  A  very  singular 
clock  in  a  handsome  carved  oak  case,  black 
with  age,  a  most  unique  specimen,  stands  near 
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the  bottom  of  the  landing  in  this  part  of  the 
building. 

From  the  family  portrait  galley,  we  de- 
cend  to  the  first  floor  and  passing  through  the 
large  reception  hall  into  the  right  wing  of  the 
building.  In  the  front  part  of  this  wing,  in  the 
right  hand  corner  is  an  office  in  which  are 
placed  numerous  papers  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
perty.  Opposite  the  office  in  the  left  hand 
lower  portions  of  the  floor  are  divided  princi¬ 
pally  into  servants'  quarters.  Over  the  office 
is  a  guests  chamber:  adjoining  that  on  the 
end  is  a  sitting  room;  the  library  and  study 
connect  with  them. 

The  dining  hall  has  some  twenty  or  thirty 
portraits.  Up  stairs  the  play  room  for  the 
children,  and  several  guest  chambers.  This 
wing  is  350  years  older  than  the  other  one. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings,  except  door,  floors 
and  wainscoting  is  of  solid  stone,  and  although 
erected  previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  it  stands  today  a  solid,  substantial, 
magnificent  building,  without  an  heir  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 

Attached  to  the  hall  on  the  rear  of  the 
left  wing  proper  is  the  chapel  of  the  Townleys, 
the  altar  of  which  is  most  beautifully  carved  in 
wood,  and  was  brought  from  Rome. 

The  chapel  is  about  40  feet  long  by  20  feet 
wide,  and  is  of  some  30  feet  in  height.  The 
usual  number  of  carved  figures  representing 
Jesus,  the  Virgin  Mother,  are  found,  and  the 
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Chapel  has  the  other  appointments  belonging 
usually  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

THE  LAWRENCE-TOWNLEY  ESTATE 
Editor  World: 

Permit  us  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
some  statements  made  by  U.  S.  Minister 
Phelps,  a  gentleman  of  strict  integrity  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  which  are  being  exten¬ 
sively  circulated  through  the  press  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Phelps  states  that  there  is  no  money  in 
the  Bank  of  England  belonging  to  the  Law- 
rence-Townley  estate  or  to  any  claimants  un¬ 
der  either. 

Replying  to  this  we  may  say  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Lawrence-Townley  association  does 
not  claim  that  there  is  any  large  amount  of 
money  in  the  bank  of  England  for  the  Law¬ 
rence-Townley  or  Chase-Townley  claimants  for 
though  we  have  reason  to  believe  there  was, 
it  has  probably  been  gobbled  up  by  the  present 
usurping  claimants  who  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  years  wrongfully  receiving  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  those  estates. 

Mr.  Phelps  again  states  there  is  no  such 
estate  in  England  as  the  Lawrence-Townley 
estate,  nor  any  known  family  of  that  desig¬ 
nation. 

No  one  with  any  great  knowledge  of  the 
matter  has  ever  claimed  that  there  was  a 
Lawrence-Townley  estate  in  England,  nor  has 
it  been  claimed  that  there  is  a  family  of  that 
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designation  in  England.  There  is,  however  a 
Townley  estate  in  England,  to  which  the  Law¬ 
rence  Townley  and  Chase  Townley  families  of 
America  claim  to  be  entitled,  and  justly  so;  of 
which  fact  we  have  incontrovertible  evidence 
in  our  possession  which  we  can  show  any  per¬ 
son  who  will  call  at  the  office  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  21  Yonge  street  arcade,  Toronto.  We 
have  a  copy  of  the  act  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  passed  August  4th, 
1885,  entitled  “The  Townley  Estate  Act”  de¬ 
fined  as  follows:  An  act  for  carrying  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  division  of  certain  hereditaments 
known  as  the  Townley  estates  in  the  counties 
of  Lancaster  and  York,  the  estate  in  the  forest 
of  Bowland  and  the  Stella  and  Stanley  estates 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  for  other  purpos¬ 
es,  48  and  49  Victoria  session,  1885. 

The  estate  is  not  in  the  possession  of  any 
one  at  the  present  time,  but  is  held  by  several 
trustees  in  the  interests  of  the  true  heirs.  The 

names  of  the  trustees  as  given  in  the  said  act 
as  follows:  Sir  Nicholas  William  George 
Throckmorton,  Sir  George  Russel  and  Henry 
Riversdale  Grenfell  for  the  Townley  estate; 
and  for  the  Bowland  and  Stella  estates,  Ed¬ 
ward  Henry  Petre,  Henry  Etourton  Arnold, 
William  White  and  Samuel  Bircham.  These 
trustees  appear  to  have  certain  powers  over 
the  income  of  these  estates,  and  are  paying 
the  greater  portion  of  it  to  certain  parties, 
who  by  long  occupation  in  the  absence  of  the 
true  heirs,  have  gradually  become  recognized 
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as  the  owners,  but  who  have  no  legal  claim  to 
these  estates,  a  fact  which  we  are  prepared  to 
prove  to  the  world,  and  proofs  unquestionable 
of  which  are  now  on  file  in  the  English  courts. 
It  is  true  that  the  act  was  passed  directly  in 
the  interest  of  the  present  occupants  and  for 
well  'known  reasons  only  goes  back  to  1836. 

It  is  not  absolute,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Lawrence-Towmley  claimants  are  amply  pro¬ 
tected  by  saving  clauses,  in  which  statement 
we  are  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  the  best 
English  and  Canadian  solictors  before  whom 
the  act  has  been  laid.  It  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact  that  there  is  a  Townley  estate  of  immense 
value  in  England,  the  heirs  of  which  are  in 
America,  as  recorded  in  the  chancery  books  of 
the  English  courts,  and  no  statements,  from 
whatever  source  can  alter  this  fact.  Minister 
Phelps  is  not  in  possession  of  full  information 
regarding  this  case,  and  perhaps  it  wrould  be 
well  to  ask  Minister  Phelps  to  kindly  look  into 
and  investigate  the  following  points,  and  give 
the  result  of  his  investigation  to  the  American 
and  Canadian  claimants. 

First:  Ascertain  the  true  reason  why  the 
act  of  1885  does  not  go  back  of  1836,  as  all  the 
claimants  base  their  claim  prior  to  that  date, 
and  therefore  none  of  their  names  appear  in 

the  act. 

Second:  By  whom  and  in  wdiose  interest 
was  the  Stella  act  of  1836  passed? 

Third :  Find  out  for  what  base  purpose  and 
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for  whom  the  re-creation  act  was  passed  on 
March  15, 1831. 

Fourth:  Why  does  the  act  of  1885  com¬ 
mence  with  Peregrine  Edward  Townley  in 
1836,  substantiating  him  as  a  legal  heir  with¬ 
out  telling  anything  about  who  he  was,  or 
where  he  came  from? 

Fifth:  Ascertain  who  Peregrine  Edward 
Townley  was,  and  what  were  his  antecedents. 
If  he  was  not  a  legitimate  heir,  as  was  decreed 
by  the  English  Tribunal  before  which  the  case 
was  laid,  certainly  his  descendants  would  have 
no  legal  claims  to  the  estates. 

Sixth :  Why  have  things  been  kept  so 
thoroughly  in  the  dark  in  connection  with  the 
estate,  that  nearly  fifty  claimants  some  of 
them  of  high  standing  in  England  have  been 
compelled  to  present  their  claims  through  us, 
utterly  failing  to  get  any  information  from 
English  scources?  And  why  have  important 
family  records  which  relate  to  these  estates 
been  seriously  tampered  with  ? 

These  questions  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  Canadian  and  American  claimants,  and 
should  Mr.  Phelps  fail  to  investigate  them  and 
give  a  result  this  association  is  in  a  position  to 
answer  them  fully  and  satisfactorily,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  do  so. 

By  order  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Consolidated  Lawrence-Townley  association. 

Wm.  Northcote,  President 
Sturgeon  Stewart,  Secretary. 
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THE  TOWNLEY  ESTATE 


To  The  Ed.  Mirror-Gazette: 


EHE  account  published  in  the  Mirror- 
Gazette  last  week  in  relation  to  the  much 
spoken  of  Townley  estate  which  'seems 
to  have  been  copied  from  an  Illinois  paper,  is 
full  of  errors  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  un¬ 
informed.  For  more  than  one  hundred  years 
this  estate  has  been  talked  of  in  certain  famil¬ 
ies  in  this  country  as  being  wrongly  withheld 
from  them,  which  is  quite  true,  but  the  ro¬ 
mantic  traditions  handed  down  concerning  the 


origin  of  the  claim  as  wTell  as  the  true  causes 
of  the  retention  of  the  estate  for  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod  appears  to  have  got  well  mixed  up.  Being 
the  duly  authorized  agent  of  one  of  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  interested  heirs,  and  having  giv¬ 
en  the  subject  careful  study  for  many  years 
and  having  been  on  Townley  Hall  proper,  lam 
probably  better  able  to  state  facts  than  most 
others,  which  I  will  here  proceed  to  do. 


At  the  time  England  was  conquered  by 
William  I,  of  Normandy,  1066,  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  was  thinly  settled  and  in 
confiscating  the  estates  of  the  conquered  and 
bestowing  them  upon  his  followers,  Townley 
Hall,  an  estate  situated  in  county,  Lancashire, 
which  was  ten  miles  in  circuit,  was  overlooked, 
and  has  all  this  time  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Townley  family,  it  being  what  it  termed  in 
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England  a  copy  held  estate  which  differs 
greatly  from  those  termed  entailed  estates. 
For  many  generations  this  estate  properly  and 
legally  remained  in  the  direct  line  of  descent 
in  the  family  until  the  death  of  Sir  Richard 
Townley,  who  had  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Lord  Widdrington,  when  the  male  line  became 
extinct.  By  various  marriages  several  large 
estates  were  added,  among  which  may  be  nam¬ 
ed  Ashton  Hall,  the  Standish  estate,  Corby 
estate  and  Widdrington  estate  which  also  in¬ 
cluded  the  Van  Tempest  estate.  At  the  time  of 
Sir  Richard  Townley’s  death  Mary  Townley, 
his  daughter,  was  living  in  America,  having 
married  a  Lawrence  and  emigrated.  Her  sister 
Dorothy  married  Henry  Howard  of  Corby  and 
died  without  issue,  leaving  her  estates  to  her 
sister  Mary  in  America.  Mary  being  older 
than  Dorothy,  by  the  laws  of  primogeniture, 
inherited  Townley  Hall,  but  she  became  lost  to 
her  European  relatives  and  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  these  estates  have  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  receivers  of  the  court  of  chancery  await¬ 
ing  the  rightful  claimants  to  come  and  prove 
up.  Long  prior  to  the  time  of  Sir  Richard 
Townley  there  was  a  will  made,  willing  a  very 
large  amount  of  property  to  certain  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  family  which  has  never  been  paid 
over.  During  these  years  the  value  of  the  es¬ 
tates  have  been  continually  increasing.  I  would 
here  state  that  instead  of  containing  400,000 
acres  as  the  article  copied  made  it,  there  are 
but  40,000  acres,  much  of  the  land  being  very 
valuable  coal  land,  one  vein  being  forty  feet 
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thick,  as  I  was  personally  informed  in  England. 
The  Townley  Hall  estate  proper,  has  on  it  the 
city  of  Brunley,  a  place  of  about  50,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Charles  Townley  was  in  nominal  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  estate  until  his  death  in  1876;  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  H.  J.  Tichbourne, 
and  one  of  their  daughters  is  the  wife  of  Lord 
Comoys.  For  many  years  great  care  seems  to 
have  been  exercised  by  interested  parties 
abroad  to  mislead  foreign  claimants  when  they 
instituted  inquiry  as  to  the  status  of  the  es¬ 
tate,  and  thus  for  many  years  succeeded  in 
staving  off  a  settlement.  Without  going  into 
further  detail  as  to  the  persistent  and  repeat¬ 
ed  efforts  to  get  possession  of  these  estates,  I 
will  only  state  that  on  August  4,  last,  a  private 
bill  in  relation  to  these  estates  passed  Parli- 
ment  there  is  attached  to  the  bill  a  saving 
clause  declaring  that  all  legal  heirs  shall  be 
protected. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  prominent  heirs  in  England 
who  will  also  inherit.  As  to  the  amount  of  the 
estate  no  one  can  state  defintely,  however  it 
is  known  to  be  very  vast.  Most  persons  who 
have  heard  of  such  a  vast  estate  have  been  in¬ 
credulous,  yet  I  have  all  of  the  facts  to  prove 
it,  so  has  Col.  Jacques,  the  Lawrence  attorney 
who  has  been  abroad  since  1877  prosecuting 
the  claim.  There  are  probably  three  or  four 
other  interested  parties  in  America  who  also 
possess  the  same  knowledge  of  it  that  we  do. 
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It  now  appears  that  the  whole  affair  is  to 
soon  be  settled. 

The  most  extensive  branches  of  claimants 
to  the  estates  are  the  Lawrences,  Chases  and 
Townleys,  and  they  are  all  actively  at  work  to 
secure  legal  proofs  of  heirship. 

Geo.  W.  Chase. 

Olathe,  Kansas,  Nov.  16th,  1885. 

Published  in  Canada  April,  1885. 

THE  LAWRENCE-TOWNLEY  ESTATE 
Dorchester  Station,  March  30. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  claimants  of 
the  Lawrence  Townley  Estate  which  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $500,000,000  ten  years  ago,  to  note 
that  the  wife  of  Deacon  Sidney  S.  Brown,  of 
Bagdad,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  has  fallen  heir  to 
the  estate  of  Lawrence  Townley,  by  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  marriage  records  of  Jown  Lawrence 
and  Mary  Townley,  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
Richard  Townley,  the  ancestor  of  Townley, 
Lancashire,  England,  married  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Widrington.  They  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  Mary  married  John  Lawrence; 
Dorothy,  Lord  Effingham.  John  and  Mary 
emigrated  to  America  about  1793,  and  died  in 
Massachusetts,  leaving  one  son  named  Jona¬ 
than.  Lord  Effingham  who  married  Dorothy, 
died  without  issue,  and  his  wife  Dorothy  be¬ 
came  heir  to  his  estate.  She  died  and  left  her 
estate  to  Mary  Townley  Lawrence  in  America 
and  by  a  failure  of  the  male  line  of  Richard 
Townley,  his  estate  also  reverted  to  his  daugh- 
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ter,  Mary  Townley  Lawrence,  in  America,  and 
at  her  death  it  descended  to  her  son  Jonathan 
Lawrence,  of  Wallpool,  Mass.  Jonathan  mar¬ 
ried  Hannah  Robbins,  Jonathan  Jr.,  his  son 
married  Rachel  Smith,  Laban  married  Lydia 
Ford;  Jas.  Lawrence,  the  brother  of  Laban 
married  Catherine  A.  Rusby.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a 
daughter  to  one  of  Laban  and  John  Lawrence's 

sister.  Win.  Lawrence,  of  - Michigan,  and 

George,  of  Bel -  the  sons  of  Jas.  Law¬ 
rence, - Sliter  of  Cedar  Springs,  Mich., 

is  the  son  of  Julia  Ann,  the  daughter  of  James 
Lawrence  and  stands  equal  heir  to  Mrs.  Brown. 
Mrs.  A.  Allison,  wife  of  the  station  master  at 
Belmont,  Ont.,  is  a  descendant  of  the  Lawrrence 
family,  consequently  a  claimant. 

Published  in  the  Inter-Ocean  about  the  year 

1877 

A  FORTUNE  AWAITING  HEIRS 
From  the  Cincinnatti  Enquirer 

A  lawyer  from  New  York  was  in  this  city 
Wednesday  looking  for  heirs  to  the  estate  of 
Sir  Richard  Francis  Townley,  of  England.  It 
appears  that  this  Sir  Richard  Francis  Townley 
was  immensely  rich,  being  the  owner  of  an 
estate  valued  at  over  £50,000,000.  He  had  three 
brothers  who  came  to  this  country  shortly 
after  the  wrar  of  1812.  After  their  arrival  in 
America  some  of  them  were  traced  to  Newr  Jer¬ 
sey  and  several  years  after  some  of  the  old¬ 
est  heirs  wrere  settled  in  Cincinnatti — three 
brothers — and  several  years  after  thev  reached 
the  United  States  Sir  Richard  died,  leaving  all 
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his  vast  fortune  to  his  three  brothers  and  their 
heirs.  In  the  course  of  time  the  brothers  mar¬ 
ried  and  became  fathers  and  grandfathers  and 
at  length  their  children  and  their  children’s 
children  began  to  look  after  their  fortune  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Meetings  were 
held  in  this  city,  then  known  as  Elizabethtown 
— and  Caleb  C.  Lester  being  one  of  the  heirs  by 
marriage,  was  elected  secretary.  Sometime  be¬ 
tween  1830  and  1837  money  was  subscribed  by 
those  interested,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Elliott  was  sent  to  England  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  rightful  owners  of  the  proper¬ 
ty.  He  remained  abroad  about  six  or  seven 
months,  and  when  he  returned  reported  every¬ 
thing  correct  in  regard  to  their  claims,  but  said 
it  would  require  more  money  to  get  immediate 
possession  of  the  property.  The  heirs  then 
(all  except  a  few  who  have  been  quietly  work¬ 
ing  ever  since)  gave  up  in  despair.  On  the  in¬ 
formation  that  Mr.  Lester  had  been  secretary, 
the  lawyers  came  here  yesterday  and,  Mr. 
Lester  being  dead,  the  attorney  was  referred 
to  one  of  his  sons,  who  has  charge  of  his 
father’s  papers,  and  also  a  diagram  showing 
the  location,  etc.,  of  the  property.  They  held 
private  counsel  for  several  hours,  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  which  our  reporter  failed  to  learn. 
But  enough  is  known  to  say  that  a  new  clue 
has  been  found,  and  that  the  visiting  parties 
was  very  anxious  to  get  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  heirs,  so  that  he  could  correspond  with 
them  in  regard  to  buying  their  shares.  The 
property,  it  is  said,  has  very  greatly  increased 
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in  value,  amounting  to  some  three  hundred  and 
sixty  odd  millions  pounds  sterling.  The  oldest 
heirs  are  now  residing  in  the  city  of  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

1885 

'  A  news  reporter  today  learned  that  Kan¬ 
sas  City  has  a  citizen  who  runs  a  good  chance 
of  falling  heir  to  a  large  share  of  the  Fam¬ 
ous  Townley  Hall  estate  in  England.  The  es¬ 
tate  is  valued  at  from  $150,000,000  to  $200,- 
000,000.  and  it  is  now  in  litigation.  Mr.  B.  W. 
Townley  of  this  city,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
possible  heirs,  and  he  was  this  morning  seen 
by  a  News  reporter  relative  to  the  matter.  Mr. 
Townley  is  a  young  man  of  fine  address,  and 
is  at  present  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Bullene, 
Moores  &  Emery.  Mr.  Townley  said: 

“I  have  some  evidence  that  I  am  one  of  these 
heirs.  When  our  family  left  England  a  few 
generations  ago  an  ivory  crucifix  was 
separated  into  parts  and  given  to  the  various 
heads  of  the  family,  the  departments,  so  to 
speak.  I  have  an  ivory  arm  that  belongs  to 
this  image,  or  crucifix.  When  my  ancestors 
landed  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  my  great 
grandfather  had  the  arm,  and  it  has  come 
down  from  generation  to  generation  and  I 
have  it  now.  If  the  other  pieces  of  the  cruci¬ 
fix  can  be  found  I  am  confident  that  the  ivory 
arm  will  fit  on  very  well.,, 

The  gentleman  is  not  a  Colonel  Sellers.  In 
fact,  he  does  not  expect  any  part  of  the  estate, 
but  he  believes  he  belongs  to  the  family.  Mr. 
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Townley’s  father  was  John  C.  Townley,  who 
died  some  years  ago.  He  is  the  grandson  of 
Dr.  B.  Woodward,  of  Olathe,  Kansas. 

(Published  in  the  year  1885) 

The  crucifix  referred  to  by  my  brother 
was  in  our  family  always.  It  was  kept  in  a 
green  box  in  the  attic  in  Illinois,  and  after  we 
came  to  Kansas  my  brother  kept  it.  Shortly 
before  his  death  in  1902,  the  house  burned  and 
it  was  lost.  It  was  a  perfect  arm,  fingers  and 
all,  beautifully  carved  out  of  ivory,  was  very 
yellow  with  age,  and  had  been  very  carefully 
sawed  from  an  image. 

I  believe  from  the  evidence  at  hand  that  my 
grandfather,  John  Fox  Townley,  was  a  son 
of  Richard  Francis  Townley  who  married 
Margaret  Paston,  whose  daughter  Mary  ran 
away  to  America  with  John  Lawrence.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  his 
name  was  Townley;  second,  that  being  eighty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  born  in  1784, 
not  many  years  after  Mary  was  born,  for 
she  came  to  America  in  1793.  She  could  have 
been  his  sister.  Third,  John  Fox  Townley  al¬ 
ways  told  his  family,  and  told  my  mother  also, 
that  his  sister  Mary  ran  away  with  a  British 
officer  by  the  name  of  Lawrence  and  came 
to  America  and  that  his  father  disinherited 
her;  Fourth,  because  my  grandfather  brought 
with  him  the  ivory  arm  cut  from  a  crucifix, 
showing  they  were  Catholic  which  is  verified 
by  the  records.  Fifth :  because  I  well  rem¬ 
ember  when  I  was  a  little  boy  over  sixty  years 
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ago,  of  often  hearing  it  spoken  of  in  our  fam¬ 
ily,  about  grandfather’s  sister  Mary  running 
away  with  a  British  officer  by  the  name  of 
Lawrence  and  coming  to  America.  That  name 
British  officer,  always  clung  to  me,  and  it  was 
many  years  after  I  first  heard  it,  before  I  knew 
what  it  really  meant.  Grandfather  Townley 
lived  with  my  father’s  family,  after  he  was 
returned  from  California,  until  he  died. 

(NOTE — My  only  object  in  putting  in  book  form,  what 
I  have  learned  in  the  last  seventy  years,  relative  to  the 
Townley  estate  of  England,  is  to  preserve  it  for  future 
reference,  should  the  estate  ever  be  settled,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be,  and  in  no  manner  for  publicity  or 
notoriety. — Charles  Valentine  Townley.) 
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Following  are  thirty  pieces  of  poetry, 
twenty  written  by  myself  on  local  subjects  and 
-as  a  pastime;  the  balance  are  “gems”  that  I 
have  picked  up  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  will 
reach  that  God-given  spark  in  any  man,  be  he 
a  living  soul. 

They  trace  our  steps  from  childhood 
Till  snowy  white ,  covers  our  head. 

They  soften  the  heart  of  the  wicked 
And  renew  our  love  for  the  dead. 

MEMORIES 

Oft  times  thru  life  our  thoughts  turn  hack 
To  the  times  of  those  long  years  ago , 

When  we  were  just  kids  at  home  on  the  farm , 
And  nought  of  the  world  did  we  know. 

When  father  was  young  and  mother  ivas  fair , 
Their  cheeks  with  a  crimson  tint  aglow , 
Carving  a  home  in  the  pioneer  days , 

In  the  times  of  those  long  years  ago. 

And  oft  we  think  hoiv  rich  we  were 
With  our  wants  so  simple  and  plain , 

With  nary  a  thought  ive’d  live  to  a  time 
When  our  country  would  go  insane. 

With  court  rooms  f  illed  with  speed  crazed  men 
Who  think  fifty  miles  is  slow, 

When  ten  miles  an  hour  was  excessive  speed, 

In  the  times  of  those  long  years  ago. 

When  bathing  beauties  parade  on  the  stage 
Their  patrons  the  house  over-flow. 

They'd  all  been  arrested '  and  thrown  into  jail, 

In  the  times  of  those  long  years  ago. 
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When  aviators  fall  to  their  death  every  day , 

Wars  taking  their  mighty  toll. 

While  the  autos  crush  the  young  and.  the  old , 
That  would  sicken  a  man's  very  soul. 

It's  then  we  think  of  the  by-gone  days , 

And,  the  times  as  they  moved  on  so  slow. 

The  woods  and  ivild  flowers,  birds  and  sunshine, 
In  the  times  of  those  long  years  ago. 

It  teas  then  that  Dad  would,  go  to  the  fields, 

He  woidd  plow,  harrow  and  sow, 

The  children  'would  have  to  stay  out  of  school 
To  pull  up  the  weeds  and,  to  hoe. 

When  the  waving  wheat  ivas  yellow  as  gold, 

And,  the  oats  were  just  in  the  dough, 

Th  en  Dad  would  get  the  old  McCormick  out 
In  the  fields  he  would  reap  and  mow. 

In  May  we  would  drive  the  sheep  to  the  pond, 
Their  fleeces  wash  white  as  the  snow, 

Their  wool  shorn  and  carded,  and  back  to  the 
home 

Long  nights  would,  the  spinning  wheel  go. 

Then  Mother  would  weave  the  yarn  into  cloth, 
She  ivould  cut,  and  by  hand  she  would  sew, 

And  make  all  the  clothes  the  children  ivould  wear, 
In  the  days  of  those  long  years  ago. 

We  would  grind  the  cane  in  the  old  wooden  mill 
Watch  the  juice  on  it  boiled  down  so  slow ; 

Fire  the  furnace  ' til  after  midnight, 

Then  off  to  our  rest  we  ivould  go. 

Made  angle  butter  in  the  Fall  of  the  year, 

’ Neath  the  trees  where  the  red  apples  grow. 

Salt  down  the  hams  to  smoke  in  the  Spring, 

When  the  sun  cleared  the  earth  of  the  snow. 

Oh  yes,  there  are  wonderful  changes, 

From  the  ox  teams  of  Old,  Forty-nine, 

To  the  feat  of  the  gallant  young  Lindbergh, 

And  other  great  marvels  of  time. 

June  1927.  '  C.  V.  T. 
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To  the  memory  of  the  old  Lockridge  Home, 
30th  and  Prospect  Streets,  soon  to  be  razed  for* 
the  development  of  the  site  for  Commercial  pur¬ 
poses. 

Oh  why  that  tear  stray ing  down  my  cheek 
And  throat  choking  up  in  trying  to  speak 
,  And  my  knees  they  seem  “ Kind-a-sorta  weak” 

As  I  gaze  on  those  stately  walls. 

Yes,  I  gaze  on  the  trails  of  a  mansion  old 
Where  lived  a  man  who  was  young  and  bold. 
Whose  pockets  those  days  were  lined  with  gold 
When  he  builded  those  spacious  halls. 

I  noticed  the  barn,  at  the  rear  of  the  lot 
And  the  stall  of  old  ''Hornpipe” ,  all  covered  with 
rot 

That  beautiful  race  horse  who  "sped”  at  the  trot, 
Oft  cheered  from  the  Grand  Stand  and  halls. 

Yes,  he  built  this  home  for  his  darling  bride 
And  they  raised  a  family  of  honor  and  pride, 
And  O’ re  forty  years  did  she  stay  at  his  side 
Till  he  answered  the  “ Master’s ”  calls. 

Now  this  home,  with  memories  so  peaceful  and 
mild 

Erected ,  when  Kansas  City,  was  only  a  child 
Must  give  way  to  progress,  though  seemingly  wild 
As  the  axe  of  the  Frontiersman  falls. 

So  I’ll  bid  farewell,  old  homestead 
Where  a  dead  game  sport  was  born 
When  beautiful  Santa.  Fe  Addition 
Was  a  leaving  field  of  corn. 

C.  V.  T.— 1925 
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What  do  you  think  of  it  old  timer — 

Of  this  age  we're  rushing  through; 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  wonder 

When  this  country  once  was  new ? 

Thirty  years  ago  this  summer; 

Oh,  I  remember  it  so  well, 

When  we  came  from  Illinois, 

To  Olathe,  here  to  dwell. 

Remember  you,  those  good,  old  days, 

When  coal  was  sold  at  a  dime, 

Lumber,  less  than  a  two-dollar  bill, 

And  tve  were  all  just  in  our  prime. 

Thirty  years  ago, how  1  remember  noiv, 
What's  this  that  comes  o'er  my  eyes? 

Surely  it  can't  be  that  I  am  weeping; 

For  one  like  me  never  cries. 

Suppose  it's  a  kind  of  a  feeling, 

That  iv e  don't  just  like  to  explain; 

Thirty  years  ago  you  know  will  bring 
Those  loved  ones  all  back  here  again. 

No  telephone,  or  electric  lights; 

No  streets  all  paved  and  clean, 

No  natural  gas ,  or  mail  at  the  door, 

Had  ever  yet  been  seen. 

Andy  Clemmans  was  the  sheriff , 

Judge  Stevens  teas  on  the  bench; 

When  Miller  run  the  grocery  store, 

And  McCarthy  your  thirst  would  quench. 

Judge  Hendrickson,  that  good  old  soul, 
Then  Judge  of  the  probate  court. 

Bill  Lawrence  and  that  class  of  boys, 
Could  beat  the  ivorhl  for  sport. 
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Frank  Ogg  teas  the  Olathe  postmaster, 

Herb  Note-man,  his  best  man; 

Sam  Metcalf  clid  the  Jim  Brown  act , 

And  Capt.  Burch  the  American  ran. 

Th,e  Smith  boys  with  their  fife  and  drum 
Used,  to  play  the  National  air; 

When  Andy  Williams  tried  to  blow 
A  hole  through  the  public  square. 

You  remember  some  of  the  talent  we  had, 

In  those  long  forgotten  old  days; 

With  a  Bartlett,  Wykoff  and  Roberts, 

And  that  gallant  colonel,  J.  E.  Hayes. 

The  prettiest  girls  I  have  ever  seen, 

Away  back  in  Seventy-Six; 

Should  I  name  a  few,  and  not  them  all, 

Might  land  me  in  a  deal  of  a  fix. 

There  were  the  Welches  and  the  Prices, 

Mollie  White  and  Kate  H untoon — 

You  could  see  a  score  of  others, 

When  Slieperd’s  school  adjourned  at  noon. 

Katy  Lamib  and  Ella  Johnson, 

Laura  Gams  and  Ella  Brown, 

Lucy  Miles  and  Anna  Cochran, 

And,  my  grief !  ’ bout  half  the  town. 

When  Hyer’s  shop  had  a  force  of  one  man 
Julien's  barn  ivas  headquarters  for  news; 

Pettyjohn  still  would  make  you  a  deal, 

And  9 tivas  dollars  to  cents  you  don't  lose. 

Ed  Moll  shod  the  horses  then, 

Quite  a  difference  I  assure  you  now; 

He  used  to  pile  the  dollars  up, 

By  the  siveat  that  came  from  his  broiv. 
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When  Alex  Lott  taught  a  country  school, 
When  the  engine  house  sat  in  the  square; 

When  Whitney  ran  a  soda  machine , 

When  Livermore  was  a  millionaire. 

When  Saunders  could  trade  a  sewing  machine 
For  a  cracking  good  team  or  two, 

And  the  farmers  all  got  rich  as  kings 
Off  of  Bradshaw  and  Billy  Pugh. 

Henry  Miller  was  our  expressman. 

And  so,  for  many  a  day, 

His  whistle  and  song  as  he  delivered  around, 
You  could  hear  for  a  mile  away. 

Oh,  ive  had  the  finest  singers  then, 

You  could  find  most  anywhere; 

I  ca?i  hear  that  sweet  voice  of  Allie 
Still  ringing  through  the  air. 

The  sun  shone  just  as  bright  those  days, 

And.  its  rays  were  just  as  soft ; 

The  birds  sang  just  as  sweetly  then, 

And  crime  teas  ever  scoffed. 

You'll  remember  how  the  old  opera  house 
For  a  month  was  filled  to  the  doors; 

Every  man  and  ivoman  a  blue  ribbon  wore, 
And  the  saloons  were  tinned  into  stores. 

Just  think  of  that  mighty  procession, 

When  Kansas  from  liquor  was  freed ; 

Every  box  in  town  sent  flames  to  the  skies. 

And  our  governor  rode  in  the  lead. 

With  a  band  of  trained  human  voices 
Of  the  like  now  seldom  ere  seen, 

That  made  us  all  feel  richer 

Than  the  tvealth  of  Hettie  Green. 

And  with  these  mighty  singers. 

The  church  and  the  mothers'  prayers. 

The  contest  soon  was  ended, 

And  victory  was  theirs . 

C.  V.  T.  February,  1906. 
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MOTHER 


“ Mother's  Day!  how  sweet  the  name , 
Seems  purer  than  the  skies; 

When  first  the  theme  above  1  read 
The  tears  bedimmed  my  eyes. 

Oh  yes,  we’ll  send  a  letter, 

From  one  clime  to  another; 

Almost  a  million  woodmen , 

To  dear  old  gray-haired  Mother. 

And  ive  who  mourn  the  absence 
Of  Mother  laid  to  rest, 

Will  wear  a  white  carnation 
On  u  Loyal”  Woodmen’s  breasts. 

How  dear  to  us  that  Mother, 

As  on  her  breast  we  lay ; 

Its  still  our  cherished  MOTHER 
Tho’  our  hair  is  silver  gray. 

When  she  rocked  us  in  the  cradle, 

And  sang  her  Lull-a-by ; 

ilTwas  then,  the  name  of  “ MOTHER” 

Was  born  to  you  and  I  . 

By  C.  V.  T. 

Olathe,  Kansas,  February  2nd,  1910. 

Written  in  a  prize  contest  for  the  Modern 
Woodman  of  America  and  published  in  a  book  on 
‘Mother’s  Day.” 

WHEN  MY  DAD  WAS  A  BOY 
When  my  Dad  ivas  a  boy,  I  remember  so  well, 
That  is  to  say,  I  have  heard  him  tell 
The  way  people  lived,  and  few  of  us  knoiv 
At  a  time  near  a  hundred  years  ago 
Of  the  troubles  and.  trials  that  they  bore 
Jn  making  a  home  in  those  days  of  yore. 

I  heard  him  tell  of  the  awful  fight 

To  keep  the  family  from  freezing  at  night. 

How  his  father  left  home  in  forty-nine, 
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For  the  western  dope  and  great  gold  mine , 

And  for  five  long  years  no  pen  nor  ivord 
From  him  had  the  family  ever  heard. 

On  a  rough  wooded  farm  in  New  Illinios 
A  mother ,  four  girls  and  two  small  hoys; 

They  made  the  fight  of  the  pioneers  pride, 

With  faith  for  a  watchword,  God  for  a  guide. 

0 

Ail  ax,  a  plow,  and  yoke  of  young  steers, 

Their  means  of  support  those  long  five  years. 
They  walked  three  miles  in  going  to  school, 

The  bed  scat  in  the  house  a  wooden  stool. 

He  told  me  about  the  old  flintlock  gun, 

The  fox  and  the  deer,  and  how  they  could  run. 
How  he  and  a  boy  had  an  aivful  tilt 
O'er  a  coat  he  wore  made  from  a  quilt. 

How  they  sheared  the  sheep  in  the  back  yard, 
Sent  the  wool  away  to  clean  and,  to  card ; 

The  old  spinning  ivheel  would  screech  and  roar 
In  making  the  yarn  for  the  clothes  they  wore. 
He  told  how  tired  and  bad  he  would  feel, 
Driving  those  steers  for  a  sack  of  meal, 

Five  miles  away  he'd  ivalk  by  their  side 
Both  going  and  coming  no  chance  for  a  ride. 

I  think  of  the  tv  ay  we  are  living  today, 

If  our  forefathers  knew  what  would  they  say 
Many  an  old  timer  udio’ll  recall  with  joy, 

Tales  of  the  time  when  Dad  teas  a  boy. 

Dec.  23,  1924  — C.  V.  T.,  2939  Lockridge  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  OLD  HITCHING  POST 

Stands  an  old  hitching  post, 

Out  front,  near  the  gate, 

It's  almost  bent  over 
And  looks  lonely  of  late. 

Some  reckless  driver 
Who  sped  swiftly  by, 

May  leave  hit  it  a  jolt, 

And  left  it  to  die. 
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Or  perhaps  like  the  aged 
Many  years  since  its  birth, 
B oics  heavily  downward 
Its  head  toward  the  earth. 


Fifty  years  of  good  service 
Like  an  old  beacon  light , 
Has  it  guarded  our  homestead l 
By  day  and  by  night. 


A nd  thousands  of  persons 
From  coast  to  coast, 

Have  fastened,  their  horses 
To  this  old  hitching  post. 


Neighborhood  children 

Whose  heads  are  now  gray, 
Would  gather  around  it 
And  fo r  hours  would  play. 


With  strings  they  would  circle 
With  tiresome  feet, 

And  play  they  were  threshing 
The  oats  and  the  wheat. 


Noiv  the  old  hitching  post 
Our  forefather's  pride, 

Must  make  room  for  the  teams 
That  don't  have  to  be  tied. 

•January,  1927.  C.  V.  T. 

PASSING  OF  THE  LEAVES 

When  the  fall  winds  cool  the  summer  breeze, 
And,  the  foliage  turns  yellow  and  gray; 

And  the  blackbirds  gather  at  eve'  in  the  trees, 
And  the  nights  gets  longer  than  day. 
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When  the  cornstalks  rattle  and  the  meadows 
brown , 

And  the  winds  chase  the  leaves  in  bunches 
' round , 

And  the  trees  seem  to  blush,  tv  Idle  they  shed  their 
gown, 

While  beneath  them,  it  covers  the  cold,  wet 
ground. 

It  is  then,  though  sad,  that  Nature  hath  said 
With  a  blush,  t’lvard  the  close  of  the  year; 

“Man,  with  the  autumn  leaves,  join  the  dead ," 
Bidding  farewell  to  his  earthly  career. 

October,  1914  — C.  V.  T. 

TECUM  SEH 

On  Nebraska's  Sunny  Southern  slope 
Resting  on  its  leave  like  hills 

Where  the  Buffalo  and  the  Antelope 
Drove  the  Red  Man's  blood  to  chills . 

Where  old  “Tecumseh"  roamed  in  peace 
With  his  Braves  and  Warriors  round 
There  war  like  actions,  doomed  to  cease 
Noiv  they  rest  beneath  the  ground. 

Where  the  “Nemaha''  like  a  crooked  Snake 
The  City  doth  entivme 

And  the  Church  bells  your  Soul  awake 
Of  those  who  toward  good  incline. 

The  Beacon  light  in  the  City  Park 
And  the  lights  of  the  great  “White  Way '' 

The  Cannon  guards  the  City  at  dark 
And  the  Soldier  Boy,  by  day. 

This  is  Tecumseh. 


1913 
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WHEN  RALPH  GOT  MARRIED 
RALPH 


As  the  time  draws  near 

When  you  shall  hear 

The  name  of  “ man  and  wife” ; 

My  mind  runs  back 
O'er  a  faded  trade 
When  I  started  out  in  life. 

Your  mother  so  dear 

With  me  so  near 

Left  her  home  in  a  sunny  clime; 

No  fortune  had  we 

Just  her  and  me 

But  I  felt  the  world  mas  mine. 

July  15,  1910  —  C.  V.  T. 


A  PRIZE  POEM 

While  Charles  Townley  was  at  Maryville, 
Kansas,  he  received  a  telephone  message  from  the 
Fair  Association  at  Salina  to  bring 
his  famous  trotter  Ota-Lou  to  that  city 
and  they  would  arrange  a  race  for  him. 
This  was  what  Charley  was  looking  for 
so  to  Salina  he  went.  He  found  there  a  beauti¬ 
ful  city,  a  beautiful  park  and  other  evidences  that 
nature  smiled  her  sweetest  smile  upon  that  favored 
spot.  He  began  to  think  of  removing  to  that 
arcadia  of  his  dreams  when  he  was  called  upon  for 
his  stall  rent,  and  was  informed  that  they  could 
not  give  him  a  race,  but  were  sorry,  etc.  This 
decision  of  the  management  angered  Charlie,  and 
though  an  even  tempered  and  law  abiding  man  at 
all  times,  his  resentment  of  the  treatment  accord¬ 
ed  him  by  the  fair  managers,  we  believe,  justified 
him  in  penning  the  following  lines  relative  to  the 
situation.  Friday  morning  the  managers  of  the 
fair  saw  the  verses  and  straight-way  went  and 
arranged  for  a  2:19  trot  with  three  starters  for 
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that  afternoon,  which  Ota-Lou  won  in  three 
straight  heats,  thus  netting  Mr.  Townley  a  neat 
sum  for  his  effort  in  the  poetical  line: 

I  feel  very  lonely  tonight ,  boys, 

In  the  tent  by  myself  all  alone , 

Out  on  the  Saline  county  fair  grounds, 

Because  of  my  treatment,  here  shown. 


* Twas  ivay  up  in  Northern  Kansas , 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away , 

That  I  called  up  by  ’ phone  Mr.  Wallace, 

And  he  said,  “Come,  you  shall  race  any  day.” 

You  see  I  have  been  writing  to  Bertie 
Of  this  city  and  beautiful  park; 

Its  equal  not  found  in  all  Kansas, 

For  a  sun  bath  or  stroll  in  the  dark. 

I  told,  her  how  Vd  like  to  live  here, 

In  this  city  of  sunshine  and  flowers, 

Where  the  church  spires  reach  to  the  blue  sky 
above, 

And  the  birds  in  the  park  call  the  hours 

Where  the  Smoky  Hill  river  loops  the  loop > 

And  the  trees  on  its  bank  skyward  soaring, 
Where  the  streams  all  run  toward  the  Great  Nor¬ 
thern  Lights, 

Their  ivatcrs  there  outpouring . 

Now  this  morning  they  collected  my  stall  rent , 
And  this  evening  they  said  “You  may  go; 

We  can't  give  you  a  race  for  your  trotter, 
Although  we  have  tivice  told  you  so.” 

Here's  the  Golden  P.  V.  from  Kentucky, 

And  that  wonderful  mare,  Ota,  Lou; 

You  will  find  one  in  stall  number  thirty, 

The  other  in  stall  twenty-two. 
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No  race  for  these  two  mighty  trotters, 

No  tivo  like  them  here  e'er  before; 

Every  other  horse  on  the  ground  got  a  start  for 
the  coin , 

You  see  that's  why  I  feel  mighty  sore. 

1905  —  C.  V.  T. 

MISSOURI'S  TROTTER 
Mexico  Missouri  Ledger. 

The  following-  lines  were  written  by  Charles 
Townley  of  Olathe,  Kansas,  and  arc  in  remember- 
ance  of  the  great  young  trotting  horse,  Chris 
Gratton.  This  horse  was  owned  by  Solomon 
Brandit,  of  Montgomery  City,  and  was  under  lease 
to  Lee  and  Carter,  of  this  city.  Many  authorities 
thought  him  to  be  the  greatest  young  trotter  in 
the  world.  The  horse  took  sick  during  the  racing 
season  and  death  resulted.  Mr.  Townley,  the 
writer  of  these  lines  is  one  of  the  foremost  trot¬ 
ting  horse  trainers  in  the  west  and  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  race  mentioned  in  this  article,  drove  the  good 
mare,  Ota  Lou: 

He's  dead,  so  say  the  yagers, 

I  suppose  it  must  be  true; 

A  Missouri  equine  trotter. 

I've  heard  of  him ,  ain't  you? 

At  Moberly  was  the  first  time 
He  faced  the  starter's  bell , 

And  the  way  he  trotted  in  that  race 
All  horsemen  there  can  tell. 

Then  George  Lee  and  Billy  Carter 
Each  to  the  other  said, 

Next  iveek  we'll  make  a  killing 
That  ivill  last  us  till  ice' re  dead. 

They  sold  them  up  and  down  the  line 
Then  they  cut  them  right  in  two 
And  still  he  kept  a  buying 
This  man  in  the  coat  of  blue. 
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Next  day  upon  a  muddy  track 
Twelve  horses  for  the  word. 

Aylwin  will  win ,  on  every  side; 

No  other  name  was  heard. 

Ota  Lou ,  the  first  heat,  romped  and  won 
Rob’t  W.  the  second  one  in  hand 
The  next  two  went  to  Aylwin 
And  looked  the  trotter  of  the  land. 

This,  now  dead  Missouri  trotter , 

In  these  heats  of  this  race, 

Had  been  gradually  working  forward 
Till  the  fourth  one,  he  did  place. 

Now  the  fifth,  they  go  together 
Head  and  head,  around  the  turn 
In  the  stretch  he  takes  Kentucky 
And  the  track  doth  fairly  burn. 

Hear  the  rush  of  people  coming 
To  the  wire,  in  this  heat , 

All  to  see  the  best  trotters 
By  this  stallion  meet  defeat. 

Yes,  he  wins,  and  wins  the  sixth  one 
And  the  seventh,  he  jogs  along 
Simply  winning  as  he  pleases 
While  the  others  fight  and  moan. 

Then,  I  saw  the  smiling  faces 
Of  these  two  boys,  George  and  Bill, 

And  a  bunch  of  yellow  tickets 
That  did  ynost  a  pocket  fill. 

And  they  called  for  just  one  thousand 
Beside  a  thousand  from  the  race. 

I  could  read  the  name  Chris  Gratton 
On  each  yellow  ticket’ s  face. 
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JOHN  COON  TOWNLEY 
at  45 


MARY 

Wife 


ELIZABETH  WOODWARD 
TOWNLEY 

of  John  Coon  Townley 


BENJ.  WOODWARD  TOWNLE7 
Third  son  of  John  Coon  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Townley 


HAZEL  TOWNLEY 
Daughter  of  B.  W.  and  Rowena 
Virginia  Duke  Townley  now  Mrs. 
O.  A.  Hurst,  New  York. 


ROBERT  FOX  TOWNLEY 

The  Pinkerton  Detective 
Picture  taken  in  New  York  City, 
1870 


JOHN  HENRY  TOWNLEY 

Fourth  son  of  John  Coon  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Townley. 


MABEL  A.  JONES  TOWNLEY 

First  wife  of  Charles  Valentine 
Townley. 
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JESSIE  LETITIA  TOWNLEY  REED 

Daughter  of  Charles  Valentine  and  Mabel  A.  Town- 
ley,  whos^  death  occurred  October  14,  1929,  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

“Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost, 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  world.” 

Shakespeare 


RALPH  FRANKLIN  TOWNLEY 

Eldest  son  of  Charles  Valentine 
and  Mabel  A.  Townley 


RUTH  MABEL  TOWNLEY 

Member  of  fifth  generation  from 
John  Fox  Townley,  Daughter  of 
R.  F.  and  Alice  Townley,  Los 
Angeles. 


- 


ROY  M.  TOWNLEY 
Second  son  of  Charles  Valentine 
and  Mabel  A.  Townley 


Left  to  right —  .  , 

Roy  M.  Townley  and  wife,  Ralph 
F.  Townley  and  wife  and  son 
Ralph  Jr. 


Olathe,  1917 

First  and  second  sons  of  Charles 
Valentine  and  Mabel  A.  Townley 


ALBERTA  B.  CALLAND  TOWNLEY 

Second  wife  of  Charles  Valentine 
Townley 


CHARLES  VERNON  TOWNLEY 
Eldest  son  of  Charles  Valentine 
and  Alberta  B.  Townley 
Graduat  d  in  Law  June,  1926,  Ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bar  July,  1927 


WILLIAM  HARVEY  TOWNLEY 

Fourth  son  of  Charles  Valentine 
and  Alberta  B.  Townley 


Left  to  right — Forest  C.  and  Otto 
R.  Townley,  second  and  third  sons 
of  Charles  Valentine  and  Alberta 
B.  Townley 


C.  V.  TOWNLEY  and  Five  SONS 

Back  row — left  to  right— Roy  M., 
C.  Vernon,  Forest  C.,  Otto  R.,  W. 
Harvey,  C.  V.  Townley. 

Front  row— H.  N.  Reed,  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Reed,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Townley,  Mrs.  Roy 
M.  Townley  and  sons  Charles  and 
Raymond 
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FREDERICK  EUGENE  TOWNLEY 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  64 
Second  son  of  John  Coon  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Townley 


CORLESS  TOWNLEY  HUDDLES¬ 
TON,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Second  daughter  of  F.  E.  and  Clara 
Townley. 


MRS.  EDNA  (Sweetheart)  TOWN- 
LEY  COURTWRIGHT,  Joplin  Mo. 

Youngest  daughter  of  F.  E.  and 
Clara  Townley. 


JENE  STANLEY  HENSLEE, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Fifth  generation  from  John  Fox 
Townley 

Only  son  of  C.  A.  and  Mabel  Town- 
ley  Hensiee,  Graduated  in  Law,  1923 


.  I 


First  Lieut.  Wheeler  E.  Townley, 
Evansville,  Indiana 

Youngest  son  of  F.  E.  and  Clara 
Townley 


What  Lieut.  Wheeler  Town  ley  wrote  his 
sister  while  over  seas. 

/ 

As  ive  sit  and  think  of  those  we  live , 

Who  will  come  bach'  to  as  newer-more , 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Father  above , 

For  the  ivorltl’s  gteat  truggle  is  o’er. 

They  fought  and  died  for  the  ones  they  love, 
Through  shrapnel  and  the  cannon’s  great 
roar. 

Their  names  will  be  written  on  the  good  book 
above, 

But  their  smiles  we’ll  see  never-more. 

We’U  forget  not  one  comiade  so  brave , 

Who  fought  in  the  struggle  for  peace, 

For  we  know  you’d  be  )  est.es s  in  your  honorable 
grave , 

If  you  ivere  slighted  after  war  has  ceased. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  lads  one  and  all, 

And  carry  you  safe  to  the  shore ,  .  . 

We’ll  meet  you  there  when  the  trumpets  call, 
And  live  in  peace  ever  more 


Your  brother, 

Wheeler  Townley. 


I ' 
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EUGENIA  TOWNLEY 

Miss  Eugenia  Townley,  15,  Member  of  the  fifth  gen¬ 
eration  from  John  Fox  Townley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Townl  y,  Alliance,  Nebraska.  Miss  Town- 
ley  is  the  youngest  student  to  receive  the  normal 
certificate  of  the  Perry  Mansfield  Normal  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  School  of  Dancing  at  Steamboat  Springs. 
Colorado.  She  also  receiv  d  honor  in  stage  production 
and  musical  comedy.  Miss  Townley,  Elizabeth  Mae 
Swanson,  New  York  Follies  Star,  and  Agnes  Marie 
Nelson,  Chicago,  danced  before  President  and  Mrs. 
Coolidg^  at  the  dedication  of  the  Custer  Community 
Hall,  Custer,  South  Dakota  in  1927  and  were  comp¬ 
limented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  presented 
with  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 


Old  Townley  Home,  Sharon,  Henry 
County,  Illinois.  Built  by  John 
Coon  Townley — 1845. 


Present 

Kansas 


C  V.  Townlev  Home  in 
City,  Mo.  2939  Lockridge 
Avenue. 


In  the  spring  of  1£06.  when  I  sent  Nellie  Grove  to  Ed 
Knell,  Carthage,  Missouri,  to  mate  with  Early  Reeper  2:09 :ti , 
I  also  shipped  Heir  Que  ne  2:19,  owned  by  M.  C.  Harvey, 
Wallula,  Kansas.  She  was  a  full  sister  of  Nellie  Grove,  be¬ 
ing  by  Happy  Heir  by  Happy  Medium  400  and  out  of 
Queene  Sprague  dam  cf  3  by  Geo.  Sprague  2:21.  Tho  next 
spring  Nellie  brought  a  black  colt  which  I  registered  as 
“The  Teddy  Bear”,  Heir  Queen::  brought  a  black  colt  reg¬ 
istered  as  Heir  Reeper.  As  a  yearling  he  got  kicked  on  on? 
foreleg.  Mr.  Harv.y  sent  the  colt  to  me  and  said  I  could 
kill  him  or  try  and  save  him.  just  as  I  thought  best.  His 
leg  had  a  large  bunch  on  the  inside  of  the  cannon  bone 
and  swollen  from  the  elbow  joint  to  the  hoof,  as  large  as 
a  stove  pipe.  It  looked  hopeless,  but  I  hired  a  little  Irish¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  Tom  Holly  to  stay  with  him,  and  but 
for  his  faithfulness  Heir  Reeper  would  have  never  been 
heard  of.  In  about  three  months  I  had  him  so  I  could 
give  him  exercise  and  in  the  fall  broke  him  to  drive;  hav¬ 
ing  a  public  office  to  care  for  the  coming  two  years.  I 
sent  the  colt  back  to  the  owner.  Two  years  later  I  bought 
him,  and  during  those  two  years,  four  different  trainers 
handled  him.  The  balance  of  the  Heir  Reeper  story  is  al¬ 
ready  told  in  another  section  of  this  book. 


HEIR  REEPER  2:04%  FASTEST  KANSAS  BRED  TROTTING  STALLION— “POP”  GEERS  UP 


NELLIE  GROVE  And  FOAL,  OTA  LOU  2:18V6 


OTA  LOU  2:1816 

Winner  $1000.00  trotting  stake  at  Higginsville,  Mo. 


October  17th,  1906; 


C.  V.  Townley,  Esq., 

Olathe,  Kansas. 

Dear  sir:- 

I  am  enclosing  you  a  complimentary  pass 
over  our  line,  which  I  trust  you  will  accept  with 
the  best  wishes  of  the  Company  and  myself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  F.  Hunt  Jr. 

Olathe,  Kansas,  Oct.  22,  1906". 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hunt, 

President  Mo.  and  Kansas  Interurban  Ry.  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:- 

Its  not  that  I  have  money , 

Like  that  plunger  in  the  West , 

Nor  that  I  as  Councilman , 

More  honest  than  the  rest; 

But  conscientious  scruples , 

And  the  franchise  yet  in  sight , 

To  ride  upoyi  your  railroad  pass 
To  me  ivould  not  seem  right. 

1  thank  you  for  the  favor , 

And  enclose  the  card  hoard  here; 

And  ivish  you  all  the  blessings 

Of  this  great  and  bounteous  year. 

So  pardon  if  Tm  timid , 

Or  a  uGood  Thing”  fail  to  see , 

There's  many  a  bum  rides  a  tie-pass 
That's  just  as  wise  as  me. 

C.  V.  Townley 
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New  York,  Oct  31st,  1906 


C.  V.  Townley,  Esq., 

Olathe,  Kansas. 

Dear  Sir:- 

Your  letter  of  October  22nd  enclosing  com¬ 
plimentary  pass  has  been  forwarded  to  me  at  New 
York  City. 

I  regret  that  you  have  misinterpreted  the 
spirit  in  which  the  pass  was  sent  you,  but  pf  -  ..  va,-, . 
course,  cannot  offer  any  criticism  of  . your  action  -  * 

in  returning  same,  as  you  are  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  action  in  the  premises. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  F.  Hunt  Jr. 

WHEN  NELLIE  WAS  A  THREE  YEAR  OLD 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five , 

Before  Fairview  teas  sold , 

This  country  then  was  much  alive , 

When  Nellie  was  a  three  year  old. 

The  track  and  barns  were  over  there , 

On  the  ivire  hung  the  silver  and  gold 
The  battles  fought  were  fierce  and  fair , 

When  Nellie  ivas  a  three  year  old. 

Holmes  was  here  with  Kentucky  Blue  Eyes , 

From  the  Blue  Grass  lawns  just  sold , 

And  great  balloons  piercing  the  skies , 

When  Nellie  was  a  three  year  old. 

No  autos  yet  had  graced  its  gates , 

But  the  dust  from  the  buggy  wheels  rolled , 

And  the  saddlers  came  with  many  gaits , 

When  Nellie  was  a  three  year  old. 

My  thoughts  oft  stray  to  the  time  and  men , 

And  I  think  of  them  young ,  strong  and  bold, 

When  many  a  mother  was  a  baby  then, 

When  Nellie  was  a  three  year  old. 
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Oft  times  1  ivonder  with  age  so  near 
Why  those  days  so  close  to  me  hold. , 

But  it  makes  me  feel  young  to  think  of  the  year , 
When  Nellie  teas  a  three  year  old . 

February  1917  — C.  V.  T. 

ECHOES  OF  WINTER 

The  leaves  upon  the  pear  tree 
Are  tinted  ivith  the  red; 

The  green  and  yellow  mingle 
On  the  maples  o'er  my  head. 

The  autumn  ivinds  are  roaring 
And  seemingly  do  say, 

Old  Winter's  fastly  coming ; 

The  Summer's  passed  away. 

The  grass  alo?ig  the  highivay, 

And  in  yon  meadow's  brown , 

There  see?ns  to  be  a  hustle 
Almost  all  over  town . 

The  coal  wagons  rattle 

On  the  pavement  as  they  go; 

The  school  boy  gets  a  hustle 
That  isn't  very  sloiv. 

The  Jersey  cow  walks  round  the  lot 
Aiid  finally  takes  a  rest , 

Backs  up  in  a  corner 

Where  the  sun  can  reach  her  best. 

Jack  frost  is  on  the  corn  stalks, 

The  black  birds  fly  away, 

Old  Winter's  swiftly  coming, 

The  summer's  passed  aivay. 

October  1908  — C.  V.  T. 
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A  HORSEMAN'S  LETTER 


Below  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  one  of 
our  visiting  Horsemen  to  his  wife. 

My  Dear  Wife: 

We’re  up  here  at  Sabetha , 

A  pretty  little  town , 

I  don’t  just  know  the  comity 
But  it  lays  just  west  of  Brown. 

The  streets ,  they  look  like  pavement , 

Green  trees  on  either  side, 

Beneath  them  cement  sidewalks, 

Which  are  the  city’s  pride. 

Where  the  farmers  ride  in  autos. 

Where  the  cornfields  make  one  stare, 

Where  the  merchant’s  always  smiling, 

Where  they  all  attend  the  Fair. 

They’re  mighty  jolly  felloivs, 

That  run  this  little  “meet.” 

They  show  the  Kansas  spirit. 

From  the  head  down  to  the  feet. 

There’s  Joe  Stevenson  and  Slasher, 

Wells,  Lyon  and  Monroe, 

And  that  gentlemanly  Cagwin, 

That  will  to  the  boys  say  “go.” 

Bunker,  Davis  and  Jo  Lichty, 

Dr.  Burner,  and  all  the  rest, 

I  can’t  tell  you  in  an  hour, 

If  I’d  try  my  best. 

There  are  many  speedy  horses, 

And  the  track  looks  very  fast, 

I  am  sure  they  ivill  be  sorry, 

When  the  racing  days  are  past. 
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There's  just  a  little  trouble , 

About  the  stalls  they  say , 

But  they  promise  we’ll  be  happy . 

Before  the  week  is  past  away. 

Good  Bye, 

From  your  husband,  C.  V.  T. 
September,  1909 

SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  GRJP 

My  tobacco  don’t  taste  right  this  morning, 

And  my  feet  and  limbs  they  seem  so  very  cold; 
Pams  run  up  my  bade  and  through  my  shoulders , 
But  my  wife  says  it’s  because  I’m  getting  old. 

My  nose  seems  to  require  most  attention , 

And  the  roaming  in  my  head  is  something  bad; 
Sometimes  I  feel  like  kicking  all  the  children, 

And  other  times  I’m  feeling  mighty  sad. 

I'll  go  out  to  the  barn  to  feed  my  horses, 

And  everything  I  touch  is  icy  cold; 

I'll  hustle  to  the  house  and  turn  the  gas  on, 

And  over  a  hot  stove  myself  unfold. 

I  imagine  that  I  have  all  kinds  of  trouble, 

As  I  lounge  around  the  house  both  night  and  day; 
I  often  think  I’ll  raise  the  very  devil, 

For  my  wife  don’t  seem  to  like  me  anyway. 

I  try  to  read  the  “Star”  to  keep  me  posted , 

About  the  “depot”  and  that  mighty  “naval  trip”; 
Strange  it  is  I  can’t  get  interested, 

Blamed  if  1  don’t  think  I  have  got  the  grip. 

1908  — C.  V.  T. 
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Sick  with  the  grip.  From  my  east  window  I 
can  see  the  funeral  of  the  little  Torbert  boy  (col¬ 
ord)  who  was  shot  and  killed  by  his  thirteen 
year  old  brother. 

SAD  TO  BEHOLD 

Sad  I  felt ,  as  I  watched  them  go, 

Casket,  hearse,  horses,  white  as  snow; 

The  sun  shone  bl  ight,  but  the  wind  blew  cold 
And  1  watched  them  hasten,  while  the  church 
bell  tolled. 

School  closed,  and  a  hundred  children  sad, 
Noislessly  marched  behind,  this  lad; 

Then  I  thought  of  the  father,  and  his  dear  old 
wife, 

Ahard  walking  couple,  all  of  their  life. 

And  the  boy  in  the  cab,  with  bowed  down  head, 
And  his  little  dead  brother  in  the  hearse  ahead; 
Then  I  thought  that  we  never  know  of  the  morrow 
That  it  may  bring  pleasure,  or  it  may  bring 
sorroiv. 

January,  1908  — C.  V.  T. 

“SUCH  STUFF  AS  DREAMS  ARE  MADE  OX” 

I  had  a  million  dollars,  once, 

And  I  was  happy,  too; 

I  traveled  foreign  countries  wide 
And  sailed  the  oceans  blue. 

I  freely  drank  of  fine  champagne 
And  smoked  the  best  cigars; 

I  sometimes  took  my  air  ship  new 
And  visited  the  stars. 

I  ivent  to  parks  and  theaters, 

Receptio7is  and  to  balls ; 

And  in  a  handsome  limousine 
1  made  my  formal  calls. 
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My  auto  ivas  a  racer ,  and 
I  icon  the  big  Star  cup; 

I  would  leave  built  the  depot  then, 

But  kind  friends  woke  me  up. 

Woodward  Townley  (Age  12) 

THE  COOING  WINDS 

Did  e’  er  you  sit  in  a  quiet  spot, 

On  a  lonely  day  in  the  fall; 

Half  dreaming  of,  you  don't  know  what; 
And  list  to  the  sad  winds  call ? 

And  did  they  tell  you  anything, 

As  they  ivhisk  the  leaves  around 
The  green  and  bronz  branches  cling 
The  golden  kiss  the  ground. 

And  did  they  carry  you  back  o'er  the  hills, 

To  the  home  of  your  childhood,  days; 

To  memories  sweet  your  heart  so  fills 
When  you  think  of  the  childish  ways. 

And  ivhile  you  dreamed  afraid  to  speak 
And  God's  wonders  seem  so  dear, 

Did  e'  er  come  stealing  down  your  cheek, 

A  big,  ivarm ,  silent  tear ? 

October,  1919  — C.  V.  T. 

TRIBUTE  TO  ELDON  V.  “BUSS”  KNOX 
Fire  Chief  of  Olathe  For  Sixteen  Years 

Solemn  sadness  in  the  toivn 
As  ive  slowly  trod  the  .street, 

As  we  wander  up  and  down 
Sad  faces  do  ive  meet. 

Stores  and  factories  close  the  door 
And  turn  the  key  around; 

Grouping  crowds  trail  o'er  a  floor 
Of  icy,  snowy  ground. 
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Masonic  Hall  in  mourning  gown 
Awaits  the  coming  throng; 

Hundreds  come  to  place  a  crown 
On  a  friend  in  prayer  and  sung. 

There’s  been  a  strange ,  unusual  call, 

The  first  in  many  years; 

*Tiras  over  at  the  City  Hall 

'  And  it’s  left  the  toivn  in  tears . 

The  Fire  Chief  has  gone  away 
A  “ wreath ”  hangs  o’er  the  door 
Where  he  has  labored,  night  and \  day 
For  fifteen  years  or  more. 

The  fire  truck  in  mourning  deep, 

The  siren’s  lost  its  yell, 

As  if  to  say,  “We,  too,  would  weep 
To  with  him  longer  dwell.” 

Plain  and  pleasant,  void  of  fear, 

Every  town  boy  called  him  “Buss” 

We  have  known  him  many  years; 

He  ivas  simply  that  to  us. 

He  has  gone  to  meet  another  “Chief” 

And  ansivered  his  last  call; 

The  sad  message  causes  grief, 

His  passing  mourned  by  all. 

January  16,  1929.  — C.  V.  T. 

IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  grow 
Betwee?i  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

That  mark  our  place,  and  in  the  sky, 

The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 

Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead;  short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saiv  sunset  glow, 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 
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Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 

We  shall  not  sleep ,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields . 

— John  McCrae 

THE  LITTLE  BLIND  BOY 

'Tivas  on  a  pleasant  summer  day , 

The  flowers  bloomed ,  the  air  was  mild ; 

The  little  birds  poured  forth  their  lay , 

And  everything  in  nature  smiled. 

In  pleasant  thought,  I  wandered  on 
Beneath  the  green  trees'  leafy  shade ; 

When  suddenly  I  came  upon 

Two  children  who  had  hither  strayed. 

Just  at  an  aged  birch  tree's  root 
A  little  boy  and  girl  reclined, 

His  hand  in  hers  he  gently  put 
And  then  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind. 

“Dear  Mary,"  said  the  poor  blind  boy, 

“That  little  bird  sings  very  long; 

Say,  do  you  see  him  in  his  joy , 

And  is  he  pretty  as  his  song  ?" 

“Yes,  Edward,  yes,"  replied  the  maid, 

“I  see  the  bird  on  younder  tree." 

The  poor  boy  sighed  and  sweetly  said , 

“ Sister ,  I  ivish  that  1  could  see." 

“You  say  the  floivers  are  very  fair, 

And  bright  green  leaves  are  on  the  trees, 

And  little  birds  are  singing  there 
How  beautiful  for  one  who  sees." 
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“Dear  sister,  God  to  me  is  kind , 

Though  sight ,  alas,  he  has  not  given; 

But  tell  me  are  there  any  blind, 

Among  the  children  up  in  Heaven V9 

“No,  dearest  Edward,  there  all  see, 

But  wherefore  ask  a  thing  so  odd?” 

“Oh,  sister,  He’s  so  kind  to  me, 

I  thought  I’d  like  to  look  at  God.” 

Ere  long  disease  its  hand  had  laid 
On  this  poor  boy,  so  meek  and,  mild, 

His  mother  wept  and  humbly  prayed 
That  God  would  spare  her  sightless  child. 

He  felt  her  ivarm  tears  on  his  face, 

He  said,  “Oh,  never  weep  for  me; 

I’m  going  to  that  bright,  bright  place, 

Where  Mary  says  I  God  shall  see.” 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled 
Until  the  final  blow  was  given; 

Then  God  took  up  that  poor  blind  child, 

And  opened  first  his  eyes  in  Heaven. 

— Author  Unknown. 

SWEET  SUNNY  SOUTH 

Take  me  home  to  the  place  where  1  first  saw  the 
light , 

To  the  sweet  sunny  South  take  me  home, 
Where  the  mocking-bird  sung  me  to  rest  every 
night; 

Ah!  ivliy  ivas  I  tempted  to  roam? 

I  think,  with  regret,  of  the  dear  home  I  left — 

Of  the  warm  hearts  that  shelter’d  me  then — 
Of  the  ivife  and  the  dear  ones  of  whom  Fm 
bereft — 

And  I  sigh  for  the  old  place  again! 

Chorus. 
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Take  me  home  to  the  place  where  my  little  ones 
sleep — 

Poor  Massa  lies  buried  close  by, 

O'er  the  graves  of  the  loved  ones  I  long  to  iveep, 

And  among  them  to  rest  when  I  die! 

Take  me  home  to  the  place  where  the  orange  trees ' 
grow , 

To  my  cot  in  the  evergreen  shade, 

Where  the  floivers  on  the  river's  green  margin 
may  blow 

There  sweets  on  the  banks  where  we  played. 

The  path  to  our  cottage,  they  say,  has  grown 
green, 

And  the  place  is  quite  lonely  around, 

And  l  know  that  the  smiles  and  the  forms  I 
have  seen 

Noiv  lie  in  the  dark  mossy  ground. 

Chorus. 

Take  me  home — let  me  see  what  is  left  that  1 
knew, 

Can  it  be  that  the  old  house  is  gone ? 

The  dear  friends  of  my  childhood,  indeed,  must 
be  few, 

And  I  must  lament  all  alone, 

But  yet  I'll  return  to  the  place  of  my  birth. 

Where  my  children  have  played  at  the  door, 

Where  they  pulled  the  white  blossoms  that  gar¬ 
nished  the  earth, 

Which  will  echo  their  footsteps  no  more. 

Chorus. 

Take  me  home  to  the  place  where  the  little  ones 
sleep — 

Poor  Massa  lies  buried  close  by; 

O'er  the  graves  of  the  loved  ones  I  long  to  weep, 

For  the  old  place  again  do  I  sigh! 
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NELLIE  GRAY 

There's  a  low ,  green  valley  on  the  old  Kentucky 
shore. 

Where  I've  whiled  many  happy  hours  away , 

A-sitting  and  a-singing  by  the  little  cottage  door 

Where  lived  my  darling  Nellie  Gray. 

0 

Cnorus. 

Oh,  my  poor  Nellie  Gray,  they  have  taken  you 
away, 

And  I'll  never  see  my  darling  any  more; 

Vm  sitting  by  the  river  and  I'm  weeping  all  the 
day 

For  you've  gone  from  the  old  Kentucky  shore. 

When  the  moon  had  dimed  the  mountain  and  the 
stars  ivere  shining  too. 

Then  I'd  take  my  darling  Nellie  Gray, 

And  ive'd  float  down  the  river  in  the  little  red 
canoe, 

While  my  banjo  siveetly  I  would  play. 

One  night  I  went  to  see  her,  but  she'd  gone,  the 
neighbors  say; 

The  white  man  has  bound  her  with  his  chum; 

They  have  taken  her  to  Georgia,  there  to  wear  her 
life  away 

As  she  toils  in  the  cotton  and  the  cane. 

My  canoe  is  under  water  and  my  banjo  is  un¬ 
strung; 

Vm  tired  of  living  any -more; 

My  eyes  they  shall  look  downward,  and  my  song 
shall  go  unsung 

While  I  stay  on  the  old  Kentucky  shore. 

My  eyes  are  getting  blinded ,  and  I  cannot  see 
my  way, 

Hark!  there's  somebody  knocking  at  the  door. 

Oh,  I  hear  the  angles  calling,  a?id  I  see  my  Nellie 
Gray, 

Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore. 
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Oh,  my  darling  Nellie  Gray,  up  in  heaven  there , 
they  say, 

That  they'll  never  take  you  from  me  any  more. 

I  am  coming,  coming,  coming,  as  the  angels  clear 
the  way, 

Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore. 

— Ben  Hanby. 

WORDS  THAT  BROUGHT  RILEY  $500  EACH 

As  one  ivlio  cons  at  evening  o'er  an  album  all 
alone, 

And  muses  on  the  faces  of  the  friends  that  he  has 
knoivn, 

So  I  turn  the  leaves  of  Fancy,  till  the  shadowy 
design, 

I  find  the  smiling  features  of  an  old  siveetheart 
of  mine. 

I  can  see  the  pink  sunbonnet  arid  the  little  check¬ 
ered  dress 

She  wore  when  f  irst  I  kissed  her  and  she  answer¬ 
ed  my  caress 

With  the  written  declaration  that  "as  surely  as 
the  vine 

Grew  round  the  stump,”  she  loved  me — that  old 
siveetheart  of  mine. 

And  again  I  feel  the  pressure  of  her  slender  little 
hand, 

As  we  used  to  talk  together  of  the  future  we  had 
planned ; 

When  I  should  be  a  poet,  and  with  nothing  else 
to  do 

But  write  the  tender  verses  that  she  set  the  music 

■  to. 
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But  ah!  my  dream  is  broken  by  a  step  upon  the 
stair , 

And  the  door  is  softly  opened ,  and — my  icife  is 
standing  there , 

Yet  with  eagerness  and  rapture  all  my  visions  1 
resign 

To  greet  the  living  presence  of  that  old  sweetheart 
of  mine. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

PHANTOM  FOOTSTEPS 

Childish  footsteps,  just  behind  her, 

Softly  patter  on  the  green. 

Back  she  glances ;  tears  may  blind  her, 

But  no  little  one  is  seen. 

Blanched,  as  by  an  ill  appalling, 

Home  in  terror  hastens  she, 

While  a  baby  voice  is  calling, 

“ Mother !  mother!  wait  for  me.” 


Chorus : 

Phantom  footsteps!  hear  them  falling 
Noiv,  ivhercver  she  may  be. 

While  a  baby  voice  is  calling, 

“Mother!  mother!  wait  for  me.” 

Sobbing  still,  but  never  lagging, 

Soon  she  enters  at  the  gate, 

And  before  her,  on  the  flagging, 

Sees  the  symbols  of  her  fate; 

Tiny  shoe  prints,  plainly  speaking 
Of  the  salt  and  foamy  sea. 

Hark!  ivas  that  the  door  hinge  creaking? 
“Mother!  mother!  wait  for  me.” 


Chorus: 

Half  h  er  night  is  spent  in  weeping, 
Ere  she  can  forget  her  cares ; 

Is  there  not  an  infant  creeping — 
Creeping  sloivly  up  the  stairs? 
Venturing  thither  in  her  yearning, 
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Only  shadoivs  can  she  see ; 

But  she  hears  the  cry  while  turning , 

“ Mother !  mother!  ivait  for  me” 

Chorus:  — Henry  C.  Work. 

THE  OLD  LULLABY. 

“Oh,  cradle  me  on  your  knee,  mama , 

And  sing  me  that  heavenly  strain 
That  you  sang  to  me  last,  as  you  fondly  pressed 
My  glowing  cheek  to  you)'  soft,  warm  breast. 
For  I  dreamt  a  dream  as  you  lulled  me  to  rest 
That  I  fain  would  dream  again  ” 

1  dreamed  that  I  roamed  o'er  a  flower-clad  hill, 
And  down  through  a  shady  deep, 

And  the  wild-fruits  hung,  and  the  wild  birds  sung, 
And  the  black  grapes  clung,  where  the  cool  brooks 
sprung, 

And  the  waters  sweet  to  my  thirsty  tongue 
Ere  I  wakened  me  from  my  sleep. 

But  the  road  has  been  so  long  Mother, 

And  the  hill  has  been  so  steep, 

And  the  green  has  passed  from  the  flower-rift 
grass, 

And  the  sky  o'er  cast,  where  the  black  icings  pass, 
And  my  soul  and  heart  feel  a  wintery  blast, 

So  painfully  do  I  creep. 

And  I  weary  me  with  the  journey.  Mother, 

And  I  stagger  me  under  the  load, 

And  I  grieve  my  feet  on  the  stoni/  street. 

And  I  lose  my  way  where  the  cross-ways  meet. 
And  the  trails  are  sore,  and  the  hopes  so  fleet. 

And  I  know  not  of  the  way. 

“So,  smile  as  you  then  did  smile,  mama, 

And  weep  as  you  then  did  weep. 

And  look  upon  me  with  your  glistening  eye, 

And  gaze  and  gaze  till  the  tears  are  dry, 

And  rock  me  softly  and  sing  and  sigh, 

Till  you  lull  me  fast  asleep 

— Ovando  Hollister  Cowles. 
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WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 


Which  shall  it  be?  which  shall  it  be ?” 

I  looked  at  John — John  looked  at  me 
(Dear  patient  John ,  who  loves  me  yet 
As  well  as  though  my  locks  were  jet,) 

And  when  I  found  that  I  must  speak, 

'  My  voice  seemed l  strangely  low  and  weak. 
“Tell  me  again  what  Robert  said;” 

And  then  I  listening  bent  my  head. 

"This  is  his  letter :” 


“ I  will  give 

A  house  and  land  while  you  shall  live , 

If,  in  return,  from  out  your  seven 
One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  given.” 

I  looked  at  John's  old  garments  worn , 

I  thought  of  all  that  John  had,  borne 
Of  poverty  and  work  and  care, 

Which  I,  though  willing,  could  not  share; 
I  thought  of  seven  mouths  to  feed, 

Of  seven  little  children's  need, 

And  then  of  this. 


"Come,  John,”  said  I, 
"We'll  choose  among  them,  as  they  lie 
Asleep ;"  so  walking  hand  in  hand, 

Dear  John  and  I  surveyed  our  band. 

First  to  the  cradle  lightly  stepped 
Where  Lilian  the  baby  slept. 

Her  damp  curls  lay  like  gold  alight 
A  glory  'gainst  the  pillow  white. 

Softly  her  father  stooped  to  lay 
His  rough  hand  down  in  loving  way 
When  dream  or  whisper  made  her  stir 
And  huskily,  John  said,  "Not  her — not  her.” 

We  stopped  beside  the  trundle  bed, 

And  one  long  ray  of  lamp-light  shed 
Across  the  boyish  faces,  three, 

In  sleep  so  pitiful  arid  fair; 

I  saw,  on  Jamie's  rough,  red  cheek, 
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A  tear  unclried .  Ere  John  could,  speak , 

“He’s  but  a  baby,  too said  I, 

And  kissed  him  as  we  hurried  by. 

Pale ,  patient  Robbie’s  angel  face, 

Still  in  his  sleep ,  bore  suffering's  trace. 

“No,  for  a  thousand  crowns,  not  him,’’ 

We  whispered ,  while  our  eyes  were  dim. 

Poor  Did:!  bad  Dick!  our  wayward  son. 
Turbulent,  reddess ,  idle  one — 

Could  he  be  spared ?  “Nay,  He,  who  gave, 

Bids  us  befriend  hint  to  his  grave; 

Only  a  mother’s  heart  can  be 
Patient  enough  for  such  as  he; 

And  so’’,  said  John,  “l  would  not  dare 

To  send  him  from  her  bedside  prayer.’’ 

Then  stole  we  softly  up  adore. 

And  knelt  by  Mary,  child  of  love. 

“Perhaps  for  her  ’ t  would  better  be,’’ 

I  said  to  John.  Quite  silently 
He  lifted  up  a  curl  that  lay 
Across  her  cheek,  in  willful  way, 

And  shook  his  head,  “Nay,  love,  not  thee,” 

The  while  my  heart  beat,  audibly. 

Only  one  more,  our  oldest  lad, 

Trusty  and  thoughtful,  good  and  glad — 

So  like  his  father,  “No,  Joint,  no — 

I  cannot,  will  not,  let  him  go.” 

And  so  we  wrote,  in  courteous  way, 

We  could  not  give  one  child  away; 

And  after  that,  toil  lighter  seemed, 

Thinking  of  that  of  which  ice  dreamed. 

Happy,  in  truth,  that  not  one  face 
Was  missed  from  its  accustomed  place; 

Thankful  to  work  for  all  the  seven, 

Trusting  the  rest  to  One  in  Heaven. 

— Ethel  L.  Beers. 
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ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP ,  MOTHER. 

Backward ,  £wrn  backward ,  0  Time,  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to-night! 

Mother,  come  back  from  the  echolcss  shore, 

Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  your; 

Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care, 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep — 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Backward,  flow  backward,  0  tide  of  the  years! 

I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears — 

Toil  without  recompense — tears  all  in  vain — 

Take  them,  and  give  me  my  childhood  again! 

I  have  groivn  weary  of  dust  and  decay — 

Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away; 

Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap — 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue, 

Mother,  0  Mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you! 

Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between; 

Yet  ivitli  strong  yearning,  and  passionate  pain, 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again. 

Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep — 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  days  that  are  flown, 

No  love  like  a  mother’s  love  ever  has  shone 
No  other  worship  abides  and,  endures — 

Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours; 

None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain. 
Slumber’s  soft  calm  o’er  my  heavy  lids  creep — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep! 
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Come,  let  your  brown  hair  just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old; 

Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to-night, 

Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light; 

Lor  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more 
Happy  ivill  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore — 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep — 

' 'Rock,  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Mother,  dear  mother,  the  years  have  been  long, 
Since  I  last  listened  to  your  lullaby  song; 

Sing,  then,  and  unto  my  heart  it  shall  seem, 
Womanhood’s  years  have  been  only  a  dream; 
Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  loving  embrace, 

With  your  light  lashes,  just  sweeping  my  face, 
Never  hearafter  to  wake  or  to  weep — 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep! 

— Florence  Percy. 

WANT  TO  BE  BUNCOED  ONCE  MORE 

Last  night  I  went  to  the  theater 
And  coughed  up  a  couple  O’  “bucks” 

For  a  short  range  seat  in  the  bald-head  row, 
Along  with  the  “ high  mucky -mucks.” 

The  felloiv  that  f  iddled  urns  no  one  l  knew 
Or  ever  heard  of  before, 

But  say,  now,  if  ever  our  paths  cross  again 
l  want  to  be  “ buncoed ”  once  more. 

I  don’t  care  a  rap  for  the  tunes  he  plays, 

And  that  ain’t  what  I’m  going  to  hear, 

The  cuss  has  a  nacJc  of  fiddlin’  back 
What  your  heart’s  hidden  many  a  year. 

He  had  me  a  boy  in  the  old  back  door, 

At  dusk,  in  the  early  spring , 

And  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  shut  my  eyes 
And  hear  my  mother  sing. 
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And  1  dreamed  that  I  sat,  as  I  used  to  do, 
With  my  head  against  her  cheek, 

While  a  mournful  owl  was  asking  “who” 

Of  the  katydids  down  by  the  creek. 

He  shifted,  his  how — and  a  yellow  moon 
Shone  over  a  country  lane , 

And  a  girl  that  l’d  loved  and  lost  came  back 
And  l  looked  in  her  eyes  again. 

And  the  things  I  had  loved  when  my  heart 
was  right 

Seemed  calling  to  me  to  return. 

But  I  saw  the  shadow  'ticixt  then  and  now 
And  I  felt  my  hot  cheeks  burn. 

All  at  once,  I  thought  where  I  was, 

And  I  glanced  at  the  guys  close  by; 

And  I'll  be  hanged,  if  they  all  didn't  look 
As  guilty  and  glum  as  I! 

— J.  Ward  Williams. 

KATIE  LEE  AND  WILLIE  GRAY 

Two  brown  heads  with  laughing  curls, 

Red  lips  shutting  over  pearls, 

Bare  feet  white,  and  wet  until  detv, 

Two  eyes  black,  and  two  eyes  blue; 

Little  girl  and  boy  were  they, 

Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 

They  were  standing  where  a  brook, 

Betiding  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 

Flashed,  its  silver,  and  thick  ranks 
Of  green  willows  R  inged  its  banks; 

•  Half  in  thought  and  half  in  play, 

Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 

They  had  checks  like  cherries  red; 

He  teas  taller — ’ most  a  head; 

She,  with  arms  like,  wreaths  of  snow, 

Swung  a  basket  to  and  fro, 

As  they  loitered,  half  in  play, 

Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 
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“Pretty  Katie,”  Willie  scticl — 

And  there  came  a  flash  of  red 
Through  the  brownness  of  his  died: — 
“Boys  are  strong  and  girls  are  weak, 
And  Vll  carry,  so  I  will, 

Katie's  basket  up  the  hill.” 

Katie  answered  with  a  laugh, 

“You  shall  only  carry  half;” 

And  then,  tossing  bad :  her  curls, 
“Boys  are  weak  as  well  as  girls.” 

Do  you  think  that  Katie  guessed 
Half  the  wisdom  she  expressed ? 

Men  are  only  boys  grown  tall; 

Hearts  don't  change  much  after  all; 
And  when,  long  years  from  that  day, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray 
Stood  again  beside  the  brook, 

Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook — 

It  is  strange  that  Willie  said — 

While  again  a  dash  of  red 

Crossed  the  brownness  of  his  cheek — 

“I  am  strong  and  you  are  weak; 

Life  is  but  a  slippery  steep, 

Hung  with  shadows  cold  and  deep. 

“Will  you  trust  me,  Katie  dear — 
Walk  beside  me  without  fear ? 

May  I  carry,  if  I  will. 

All  your  burdens  up  the  hill?” 

And  she  answered  with  a  laugh, 

“No,  but  you  may  carry  half.” 

Close  beside  the  little  brook 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook. 
Washing  with  its  silver  bands 
Late  and  early  at  the  sands, 

Is  a  cottage,  where  to-day 
Katie  lives  with  Willie  Gray. 
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In  the  porch  she  sits ,  and  lo! 

Swings  a  basket  to  and  'fro — 

Vastly  different  from  the  one 
That  she  swung  in  years  agone; 

This  is  long,  and  deep,  and  wide, 

And  has — rockers  on  the  side! 

— Jessie  R.  Hunt 
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And  I  love  her  as  none  other 
Memories  horn ,  ice  love  the  best 
There  my  children  found  their  mother 
There  is  where  our  loved  ones  rest. 

My  eyes  grow  moist,  as  I  close  this  book 
When  1  think  of  those  tunes ,  and  friends , 
For  I  know  it  is  only  one  short  look 
To  the  turn,  ivhere  life's  journey  ends. 

C.  V.  Townley. 
December  1929. 

•In  the  Indian  language  meaning  beautiful. 


— The  End — 
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